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OLITICIANS appearing on TV, 

says Sir Robert Fraser, address about 
2,500,000 people, whereas to reach the 
same number by 
means of ordinary 
political meetings 
they would have to speak “ every single 
night for thirty-five years.” This doesn’t 
mean they won’t go on doing that too. 


B 


Wuen Mr. Henry Brooke, refused 
a handshake by workmen on a building 
site, reproached them with “I thought 
we were all Englishmen,”’ it made a lot 
of Irishmen wonder how many visits 
he’d actually paid to building sites. 


B 


Tuat Daily Telegraph sub-editor did 
nobly with his headline “4 Goossenses 
at a Concert”; but shouldn’t it have 
been Geessens? 


B 


Opinions differ on Mr. Macmillan’s 
wisdom in reissuing the Churchill 
remark, “Jaw-jaw is better than war- 


” 


war.” Some feel that it got most of its 


effect originally from the shape of the 
jaw that jawed it. 


B 


MarsHaL ZHUKOV, so neatly relieved 
of his duties as Russia’s Minister of 
Defence, is now reported to be “teach- 
ing tactics and strategy to staff officers.” 
Students feel he’s a fine one to talk. 


8 


Entrigs for the Daily Express com- 
petition, “A £250 Holiday for as long 
as you live,” may hang fire. Readers feel 
that even if they won, it would mean 
spreading the cash a bit thin. 


221 


CHARIVARIA 


ResIDENTs in the Medway beauty 
spots outside Maidstone are much 
disquieted by the Minister of Housing’s 
decision not to build 
any more houses in 
the area. This seems 
bound to mean either a rocket range, an 
atom plant or an airfield on the way. 


B 
Corsica’s avowed intention to com- 
pete with the Riviera for the tourist 
trade brought a travel-writer’s comment 


that this might mean all the bandits 
turning hoteliers. The other way round 
seems more likely. 
B 

‘“We in England feel American bombers 
ought not to be overhead armed with 
H-bombs. . . I hope a similar situation does 
not exist in the Soviet Union or any of the 
territories within her influence.” —Mr. Bevan 


Oh, we should have heard. 
B 


A report from Hammersmith that 
women are queueing for as long as five 
hours to do their family wash at the 
local “launderette” is only one of many 
notes of greatly increased attendances at 
these municipal amenities. Sociologists 
relate the trend to the greatly increased 
appearance of washboards in skiffle 
groups. 

B 


Pithecapartheid 
(A new kind of primitive man has been 
discovered in South Africa.) 
PrimitivE Man, when scientists espied 
him, 
Lay in a cave with Ape-man close 
beside him. 
Men with such primitively social ways 
Would never do in Jo’burg nowadays. 
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reason or in any other way contravene 


now has a chance to teach his betters e y 
the provisions of Laws 5, 15 and 34. 


about the common heritage of the English 
tongue. At present he has far to go 
in this. In his last television interview 
his rubber-stamps resounded dolefully, 
dismissing any danger of the movement’s 
throwing up “career organizationalists 
within the trade union framework.” 


Apart from these few points the 
referee is free to check that the wing. 
forwards are binding properly and that 
no player outside the scrum has crept 
up offside. The knowledgeable spectator 








Punch Diary 


OCIETIES for the prevention of 
cruelty to various creatures must 
have been on their toes when it was 
announced that the satellite on the tip 
of the disintegrating Vanguard of Cape 
Canaveral had carried “some form of 


life.” In Moscow, I am sure, protest 
marches to the U.S. Embassy were 
being canvassed ; in England, I dare say, 
a Private Member’s Bill was as good as 
drafted. The revelation that the form 
of life concerned was “ probably yeast” 
came as an anti-climax. You cannot 
have a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Yeast, or a Bill to protect it, 
or a nickname to endear it to millions 
of readers. Kindness to dumb creatures 
stops short, by common consent, at 
roughly the level of the common 
earthworm. 


The New Jargon 


R. FRANK COUSINS was states- 

manlike over the busmen, and 
statesmanship among top trade unionists 
is still rare enough to be given a special 
welcome. However, I hope that 
Mr. Cousins is not going to get too 
spokesmanlike as well; spokesmanship 
among statesmen is rife, and their 
jargon of the “battle against inflation,” 
“no easy way,” “ war is not inevitable,” 
“democratic way of life” and a hundred 
other rubber-stamp substitutes for the 
intelligent use of language rings more 
and more meaninglessly in our ears. 
Mr. Macmillan has been indulging the 
vice freely in Australia (“the great 
English-speaking countries of the world 
with their common heritage of the 
past”), and although Mr. Macmillan is 
Eton and Balliol and Mr. Cousins only 
King Edward School, Doncaster, Cousins 


That Man Again 


HE International Rugby Football 

Board have the scrummage situation 
nicely in hand now. Under the revised 
Laws all that the referee has to bother 
about at the moment the ball is put into 
the scrum is to ensure: 


that the scrum half is not infringing any 
one of seven distinct rules; 

that no boots are shoved forward into 
the “‘tunnel”’ before the ball has left the 
scrum half’s hands, and not more than 
four in the fraction of a second that 
elapses after the ball has left his hands and 
before it strikes the ground immediately 
beyond the further foot of the nearest 
front-row man, provided always that of 
these four boots not more than two shall 
belong (in a one-to-one ratio) to the 
furthest men in the front row and the 
remaining two to the hookers, one to each, 
on the clear understanding that the 
nearer foot of the nearer hooker shall not 
form one of the aforesaid pair, and not 
forgetting that, notwithstanding anything 
that has been said hitherto, the nearest 
man of each front row shall be permitted 
to follow the ball in with his nearer foot, 
thus preventing the referee from seeing 
what the hell is going on in there anyway; 

that no front-row player at any time 
advances both feet beyond the middle of 
the tunnel or lifts or swings them sim- 
ultaneously in any direction or twists or 
lowers his body or uses his fists or is 
wearing shoulder-pads without good 








—Wevie 


SNS Dow 








“Make it King of Egypt, and Syria, 
and Yemen.” 








is similarly at liberty, immediately the 
whistle blows, to cry “Foot up.” 


The Funny Students 


O me there is something infinitely 
saddening about the claim by the 
students of Reading University that it 
was they who planted a phony space- 
satellite, complete with parachute and 
label bearing a Russian inscription, on 
Mitcham Common. Isn’t the point 
about organizing a practical joke to keep 
secret the identity of the organizer? 
The fact is that young people who 
organize practical jokes these days are 
much too anxious to ensure that they 
get the credit for them. The well- 
drilled rags that are the fashion in the 
red-brick universities have become so 
efficiently produced that barely a single 
spark of fun remains in them. I expect 
there are Rag Committees, and that 
they have to obtain permission from the 
Principal before they embark on their 
enterprises. Most of these rags are 
organized “for charity,” which is a 
pretty fair guarantee of their basic 
solemnity from the start. Perhaps the 
Reading University sputnik was organ- 
ized for charity too. If so, I am sorry 
I spoke disrespectfully of it. 


Still Waters 
SINCE the day when Tennyson 
rapped “Mix me this zone with 
that,”” a shade arrogantly, in one of his 
science-fiction poems, big business 
mergers have become as much routine 
news as summit talks proposals. No- 
where more so than among brewers, 
who in the last few years have been 
marrying off their interests like ambitious 
mothers. Two more London brewing 
battle-axes announced a romance last 
week. It is all, no doubt, good for 
productivity, planned economy and 
shareholders, but not for selective beer- 
drinkers, who see their future landscape 
in a dark or light brown monochrome. 
Eventually, they fear, there will be no 
choice between this nutty tang and that 
mellow fruitiness, only a gliding canal- 
ized stream without ripple, cascade of 
freshet—smooth, standardized and dull. 
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Soul of a Martyr 


AYED SHUKRI EL KUWATLY 

—a man whom Longfellow would 

have whipped without hesitation 
into Hiawatha, along with Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, had the dates 
been right—is described in The Times 
as being “measured and majestic,” 
when he hailed the inauguration of the 
United Arab Republic. He spoke in 
classical Arabic, and delivered “a 
sonorous eulogy of this memorable day 
in the life of the Arab nation—a day on 
which the eyes of generations were 
focused and about which the souls 
of the martyrs hovered.” He made 
“imperious gestures.” 

Good. One gets the picture. The 
fine old man, a patriarchal figure in his 
flowing robes, his keen dark eyes 
flashing proudly above that imperious 
nose, dedicates himself selflessly to the 
Union which he has spent his life to 
consummate. He ceases and, erect as 
a monolith for all his years, softly 
applauds when President Nasser (speak- 
ing, one is sorry to read, in “the 
Arabic of the street”) proclaims that 
“never again shall a foreigner enslave 
or exploit us.” When all is over, the 
two great sheikhs turn and enter their 
cool pavilion, there no doubt to eat a 
whole sheep broiled, dipping their 
fingers into the scalding fat in perfect 
amity and with the appreciative belches 
that custom dictates. 
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Jay 


“I'd like to see how long you’d make a ribbon last, 
Comrade, typing those seventeen-page letters.” 





—vsvio 





By H. 


Yes, but why publish a picture? 
President Kuwatly, it turns out, is 
balding, clean-shaven, could pass with- 
out remark in a provineial branch bank, 
and suffers like the rest of us from the 
extrusion of the whole of his shirt cuff 
from the sleeve of his coat when raising 
the left arm in jubilation. He never ate 
a whole broiled sheep in his life. The 
man would be miserable on a camel. 
The imagination, wrenched abruptly 
from the comfortable world of E. M. 


. Hull, performs a sickening somersault 


and begins to ask itself what there is in 
all this for young Kuwatly. What was 
actually said when these two promising 
business-men got together for the 
preliminary negotiations? 

There must have been a lot of skirting 
about and refilling of coffee-cups before 
the question of the presidency of the 
new Republic finally came up. But 
come up in the end it must. And it was 
Nasser, I think, who broached it. 

“I suppose, Kuwatly,” he must have 
said, “we shall have to think about some 
kind of Head for our united nation—a 
President of some sort, eh?” 

“There is that, yes,” Kuwatly would 
reply, rather as if the idea had just 
occurred to him. “Yes, there is that.” 

“One feels, does one not, that a joint 
presidency would not be in the best 
interests of the United Arab Republic?” 

“T could not agree with you more.” 

“So?” 

At this point I think 
Kuwatly may have wound 
his wrist-watch. Perhaps 
he doodled too, and used 
other modest contrivances 
dear to men who feel that 
their own name is going 
to be mentioned any 
moment now. One cannot 
say. Nor is it easy to guess 
exactly how Nasser 
smoothed over this tem- 
porary embarrassment. It 
may be that he had already 
arranged for some over- 
officious secretary to in- 
trude at this point with a 
deprecatory “I thought 
you might need the latest 
census returns from Egypt 
and Syria, sir.” Or the 
approach may have been 

224 
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F. ELLIS 


more tactful. There is a technique no 
unknown to Prime Ministers, managing 
directors and others, when easing 
disappointed employees into inferior 
positions. 

“The titular headship,” one hean 
him saying, “is not after all a matter of 
great importance. We can discuss that 
at our leisure. The key position, the 
post for which a man of the utmost 
integrity, ability and strength of wil 
must be found is that of Minister of 
Education (or Secretary for United 
Arab Affairs, or Caliph of Damascus, or 
what you will) in the newly-constituted 
Cabinet. It is not too much to say that 
the whole future stability of our con 
joined State will depend upon a wise, 
balanced and withal forthright handling 
of the vexatious and difficult problems 
that will fall to the lot of the holder of 
such a portfolio. I well know your 
modesty, Kuwatly, but I am convinced 
that there is but one man, one man, 
fitted to undertake so gigantic a 
burden.” 

After some such fashion, it seems to 
me, Nasser must have made the 
situation clear, so far as his street 
Arabic allowed. He would not have 
pressed the matter. These points of 
detail, he in all probability indicated, 
could be settled at a later stage. For 
the time being it would be better to 
concentrate on the more solid and 
lasting benefits of the Union, such as 
(at the time of writing) a common 
postage stamp and a reduction in 
the air fares between Cairo and 
Damascus. 

It is always a wise plan, when a point 
of some delicacy remains to be settled, 
to lay a solid basis of agreement on 
ancillary problems. ‘Take care of the 
pence and the presidency will take care 
of itself. So they talked, with great 
goodwil!, about air fares. 

But that is by the way. What will 
always be remembered in Kuwatly’s 
favour, whatever becomes of him, is 
that after a series of negotiations that 
cannot have been altogether easy or 
pleasurable for him his innate nobility 
did not desert him. He said his 
piece to the ecstatic Egyptians. He 
was measured and majestic. He was 
sonorous. And he did not forget to 
mention the souls of the martyrs. 
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The Spaceman Cometh 


UDDENLY, now _ that _iittle 
America is up there orbiting like 
mad, I find myself thinking of my 
qualifications as a spaceman. ‘The first 
rocket men will have to be tough—and 
odd. Somebody has suggested that 
Buddhist monks, because they are less 
time-orientated than Western men, 
might make the higher grade. Some- 
body else thinks that screwy types— 
personality deviates as they are now 
called—would take the inevitable hallu- 
cinations of space travel in their stride. 
Somebody else again believes that only 
men who have known acute and pro- 
longed physical suffering could stand the 
strain of massive G (for Gravity) forces. 
The difficulty is to find one man who 
combines these highly _ specialized 
desiderata. 
I wonder whether I am that man. 
Take G. It has been estimated that 
the accelerations of a Hidyne-boosted 


rocket might submit its occupant to a 
crushing weight of no less than 40 Gs. 
Well, I believe that I have experienced 
40 Gs—more, possibly. The occasion 
was a swimming gala, a mixed swimming 
gala, and the event (number eight on the 
programme) was called “Under water 
distance.” I dived, and immediately 
experienced an acute sense of loss as 
my trunks (borrowed for the occasion) 
were forced from my waist by the thrust 
of water and drifted away. 

As my head broke surface ironical 
cheering broke from the spectators on 
the balcony. A few seconds later 
another part of my anatomy surfaced as 
I dolphined in seach of the swimming 
trunks, and the laughter reached me 
loud and clear through one fathom of 
water, 

Unless you have actually tried to pull 
on a pair of swimming trunks under 
water you can have no idea of the 





By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


terribly difficult nature of the operation. 
The garment becomes a waving, weav- 
ing, elusive pulp of wool, without form 
or apertures. Anyway, I was submerged 
uselessly for zons, the thudding of the 
blood under my scalp became more and 
more unpleasant, and my chest became 
a painful, heaving vacuum. 

The outcome—my outcome—is of 
no importance. I merely clutched the 
woollen ball to my middle and groped 
my way up the wooden steps. What is 
important is that in retrospect I cal- 
culate the Gs to which I was subjected 
at sixty. ‘That gives me a safety margin, 
as a potential spaceman, of twenty 


grand. 
Next, take the business of time 
orientation. Normally I have a pretty 


good sense of chronometry. I know 
what to expect whenever I switch on the 
radio and I am seldom proved wrong. 
I usually know exactly when to pop back 























“Pity they couldn’t have built their ruddy Zeta machine a bit nearer the sea.” 
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to the stove and a saucepan of milk. I 
can make nothing of Einstein, Priestley 
and Dunne, and so on. And if this 
were all I should probably be dis- 
qualified as a space traveller. However, 
I have had my moments of timelessness 
and other-worldness. I play cricket. 

Do not assume, please, that 1 am 
another Jackie McGlew, the South 
African batsman who batted for more 
than nine hours recently in some sort of 


coma. I am not in that class of dis- 
orientation. My only claim to chronic 
involuntary aberration is that my 


fielding (at second slip: people with 
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have to field somewhere) 
invariably elicits remarks of a caustic 
nature from my colleagues. Examples: 

“ Body of 2 ant, hands like 
a maggot’s.”” 


“knees” 





“Reminds me of Schumann’s 
Trdumeret.” 

“Pick it up, you fool—and start 
breathing!” 


Only village cricketers, perhaps, will 
understand the full significance of the 
implied traumatic experiences. 

Then take hallucinations. The space- 
man’s brain will be drugged by cosmic 
bombardment, weightlessness, blood 
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pressure and other hazards of manned 
rocketry, and it is essential to hi 
survival that he should welcome th 


resultant hallucinations objectively, 
Well, I think I make out in this 
department. 


The least thing starts me off. Even 
month-end I am visited by delusions 
of grandeur. I become obsessed by 
thoughts of becoming a Gulbenkian or 
an Onassis, even to the extent of con- 
templating the possibility of becoming 
some doctor’s private patient . 

“National Health?” he says, tapping 
my chest. 

I laugh in his face. “Good gracious, 
no. Give me the lot, the bedside manner, 
the psychiatric stuff, sleeping tablets, 
everything. And don’t skimp; I can pay.” 

I simply chuck it about—oysters, 
new socks, 7V Times, out-of-season 
lettuce, phone calls, holiday brochures 

And then they publish the results 
of the Premium Bonds draw and the 
lousy Zs have beaten me to it again. 

But I can honestly say that I enjoy 
hallucinations while they last. 

Do I sound like the man for the 
rocket? I think so, and I am ready to go. 
But I must choose my own time for the 
take-off. I want to have the thing right 
here in the garden, primed for the go. 
The psychological moment for facing 
the hazards of space travel will come— 
as I see it—when East and West start 
playing rough and nuclear. 





A_ Leaden Treasury 


EIGER, geiger, ticking slow 

O’er the plains of Mexico, 
What mortal hand could put its thumb 
So neatly on uranium? 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The demonstrators scatter o’er the lea; 

The assassin, stalking on his secret way, 
Heads softly for the darkness—and for me. 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad Cyprus let me be put; 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I lie, as I lived—under Foot. 


ad 
ae 


We buried him darkly at dead of night 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried. 
A flash-burn is not an agreeable sight 
And the Other Ranks might have got worried. 
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of English Verse 


Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put that in! 
Say I’m weary, say I’m old, 

Say that health and wealth have miss’d me, 
Say I’ve had a filthy cold 

Since Jenny kiss’d me. 


I wandered angry as a cloud 
That mushrooms high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of Tranquillizing Pills; 
And now my heart in quiet lives, 
Made murmurous with sedatives. 


Nuclear wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 

Oh, that my love were in my arms 
And I had my arms again. 
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Under New Management 


When Dr. C. S. Lewis published “That Hideous 
Strength” some years ago | was disappointed: not because 
I had found the tale uninteresting but because I had just 
completed a similar tale, based on events in which I became 
involved early in my business career, when the forces of 
evil attempted to take over the North Western Banking 


Company. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to quote a few 


extracts. 


I— Among the Lonely Hills 


‘1 STRANGE place for a branch 
A bank,” reflected Luke Ramsay, 

as he toiled up the rough 
mountain track. The building was a 
wooden one, though of a fair size. 
From its rear the desolate screes 
dropped steeply down to a gloomy tarn, 
and in front the handsome entrance 
overhung a wild and precipitous gorge, 
across which it faced a jumble of 
savage peaks. Sinking behind these, the 
wintry sun struck a few gleams of red 
from the large gold letters “ North 
Western Banking Company.” 

The young man quickened his pace, 
leaped an ice-bound rill, crept past a 
beetling rock face, and in another 
moment had exchanged the dreariness 
of the darkening hills for the comfort 
and cheer of the manager’s private 
room. 

Mr. Archer was an energetic-looking 
man of about forty-five. With his 
shining white collar, neatly knotted dark 
tie, smooth hair and speckless cuffs, he 
seemed the personification of brisk 
efficiency. “The General Manager 
speaks well of you, Ramsay,” he said 
crisply, taking up a letter from his desk. 
“*His paper in English has earned high 
praise from the Institute of Bankers 
examiners, and his familiarity with the 
works of our great poets may well prove 
of inestimable value to the Bank in the 
days of cut-throat competition and 
savage rivalry that lie ahead.’ Tell me, 
Ramsay, did the G.M. clarify that point 
at all when you saw him?” 

“As I understood it,” said the young 
man diffidently, “he seemed to imply 
that a love of literature, particularly of 
poetry, helped to cement the banker and 
customer relationship. Mutual admir- 
ation of some great line or inspired 
simile would often serve to cancel out 
bitter disagreement over bank charges, 





reduction of overdrafts and _ the 
like.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Archer, briskly 
clipping the letter into a brand-new 
file, “ wherever the G.M. leads we must 
follow with keenness and efficiency, and 
he certainly seems to hold strong views 
on this point. He telephoned yesterday 
and suggested that we should devote our 
spare time to a study of the Bills of 
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Opening a new serial by T. S. WATT 


Exchange Act and the works of the 
poet Wordsworth, I have mapped out a 
scheme which I am calling Operation 
Bill. Here is a summary of the week’s 
objectives, a progress report, and copies 
of the Act and the Works.” He handed 
two volumes and two _ typewritten 
sheets to the young man, who caught 
a glimpse of the words “by placing a 
neat tick after ‘ payableon the succeeding 
business day’ and after ‘ Yea, Carnage is 
thy Daughter.’” 

“Now, Ramsay,” continued Mr. 
Archer, “I am a practical man. These 
studies are no doubt an excellent thing, 
and we must tackle them with energy 
and determination, but our main task 
is to attract business to a branch 
situated, as you see, more or less on the 
top of a mountain. The why and the 
wherefore do not concern us: the G.M. 
knows what he is about. Now, we may 
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“ Nobody's suggested that it should actually replace the 
ballot box—and in any case it has no slit.” 


reasonably expect to draw a fair number 
of deposits up the track by which you 
came, rough though it is, but on the 
other side our only link with the village 
of Scardzle is about two thousand feet of 
scree and a succession of sheer precipices. 
Nothing but a sizeable overdraft would 
face it. Our first task, therefore, must 
be to open up an easier route from 
Scardale, even though it be a longer 
one, and to consider the possibility of 
providing some sort of rude hoist for 
the aged and infirm. The operation is 
already being pressed forward with the 
utmost vigour, but, unfortunately, on 
the morning of Cragmaster + 2, 
Mr. Chipman, my cashier, lost his 
footing while out checking and initialling 
a list of morasses and fell into a mountain 
torrent. A determined leap of some 
four feet into the branches of a rowan 
tree would have saved him, but he is in 
the evening of life, though a loyal and 
efficient servant of the bank, and found 
himself unable to make it. He was 
carried down to the tarn at the foot of 
the hill, losing his spectacles and getting 
a nasty jab in the right cheek from the 
ferrule of his umbrella. When he is fit 
again I shall retain him at base, and you 
and Pindate, the ledger clerk, will take 
over Cragmaster.” 

“T'll do my best, sir,” said Ramsay 
quietly. 

“T’m sure you will. I have billeted you 
with Pindate at Cataract Farm, and I 
think you had better set off now, as it 
is some distance away. Remind me 
to-morrow to get your initials for 
Chipman’s coil of rope.” 

* * * * 
It would have been hard to imagine 


anyone less like the 
typical bank man than 
Pindate, the ledger clerk. 
He was very tall and 
emaciated, with hollow 
cheeks and dark tragic 
eyes that glowed with an 
inhuman fire. He wore 
his hair very long, and 
time and again the thick 
black locks would tumble 
down over his face in a 
dense fringe, through 
which he glared like a 
wild beast out of a 
thicket. Ramsay thought 
“He'll never make good 
on the counter.” 

Pindate attempted no 
sort of greeting, but flung himself 
moodily into the more comfortable of 
the two armchairs in the cosy sitting- 
room at Cataract Farm and fixed Ramsay 
with his glittering eye. “I’ve measured 
it from side to side,” he said. 

“Tt’s three feet long and two feet 
wide,” replied Ramsay mechanically. 

“Thank heavens!’ ejaculated Pindate, 
his sombre face brightening. “I was 
afraid you might be another Archer. 
Now, Ramsay, what use is a bank on the 
edge of a precipice?” 

“The G.M. must have some plan,” 
replied the young man sturdily, “and 
where he leads I am content to follow.” 
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“And yet,” said Pindate, “this 
Mintaway has had a curious career. 
As cashier at Brathghyllhead branch he 
knocked the manager unconscious and 
alienated a large deposit. He was imme- 
diately made manager of High Tarn 
branch. Within three days he had lost 
the key of the strong-room and horse- 
whipped a well-secured overdraft. He 
was brought in to Head Office as 
Superintendent of Branches, where he 
up-ended a wastepaper basket over the 
head of the then General Manager, 
Sir Donald Neville. The Board made 
him Assistant G.M., and when Sir 
Donald retired after falling down the 
lift shaft in some inexplicable fashion 
Mintaway was immediately appointed 
to succeed him. Thus in a matter of 
months this violent nincompoop has 
rocketed to a distinction for which men 
a thousand times more able have spent a 
lifetime’s toil in vain.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Rsomsay drew a deep breath. 
“One could almost believe,” he said 
slowly, “that he is watched over by 
some supernatural power.” 

Pindate leaned forward and tapped 
the young man on the knee. “ Ramsay,” 
he said hoarsely, “he is!” 








| Next week: Pindate’s Story 





High-Stool Kids 


Now We Dance Sitting Down 


HERE is an excellent piece of 
advice on the back of Hand Five 
at 6.5.* It says simply “Get with 
the Rave Wave,” and everybody should. 
A middle-aged ignoramus, dropping in 
to an Espresso for a coffee, could feel a 
little foolish, not to say scared silly, 
when he finds forty young things 
apparently having hysterics in sign 
language as they bawl 
“Give your pal the look, 
Give your pal the wave, 
Tap each elbow twice, the cats will 
really start to rave 
And do the HAND Jive...” 
But it’s all very simple. Coffee-bars, 
despite their numbers, are overcrowded. 





* Southern Music Publishing Co., Ltd., 
by whose kind permission the diagrams are 
reprinted. 
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By J.B. BOOTHROYD 


It follows as the night the day, or the 
string-tie the pony-tail, that clients are 
in a dilemma, wanting to dance but 
having no space; out of this dilemma 
Hand Jive has burst on, and is claimed 
to be sweeping, the world. Hand-jiving 
only employs the dancer from the waist 
up and affords a great saving on 
Espresso space, the calf muscles and 
shoe-leather. 

Mr. Jack Good, whose valuable 
manual is mentioned above, rose 
through Balliol and the Windmill 
Theatre to the B.B.C.’s “Six-Five 
Special” where, as producer, he is 
the priest behind priestess Josephine 
Douglas, who presides over hand-jiving 
and correlated rites. His book points 
out in a foreword that “symbolic story- 
telling with the hands is surely as old 
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as man himself,” though it must be 
admitted that the story told by “ Coffee- 
bar Hand-Jive” is of the simplest. You 
go into the bar, look for a stool, listen 
for the rock, climb the stool, lean on the 
bar, look for a friend, wave him over; 
the hands dance a set figure for each 
episode in the tale. For “Six-Five 
Hand-Jive” it is another story, which 
involves getting inside the studio for 
one of the programmes; then you look 





«seen ee-— 








1 When the picture on my television 
goes all anyhow .. . 





4... and it’s O.K. 
on Brenda. . . 


I'll go and call 





~ 7 


7 Hey, what’s that baseball pitcher 
doing outside Brenda’s? 








at the set, see the spiral staircase, climb 
the steps, change momentarily into a 
train (in sympathy with the programme 
title) to go over the points, and then 
relate further adventures in terms of the 
twirl, the girl, the dip, the beat, the 
square. In case this should seem com- 
plicated for the beginner, especially the 
middle-aged one whose powers of 
absorption have lost their youthful 
resilience, a number of illustrations 


from Mr. Good’s vade-mecum are 
supplied herewith. The captions have 
been devised in this case by the present 
writer; by this means, readers involved 
in hand-jiving, and wishing to retain a 
shred of individualism, can claim to be 
telling a story of their own and not 
parroting slavishly under the direction 
of the B.B.C., Mr. Jack Good, the 
Incorporated Society of Coffee-Bar 
Proprietors or Miss Josephine Douglas. 





2... 1 leave it for the dust to collect 
on top... 





5... Better have a bite of chocolate 
fivet ... 


9 


8 ... Take that, fella... 
229 


3... clean the window to see what 
the night’s like... . 





6 ... Must be some way of breaking the 
stuff. Oh, well... 





s) 


10 ...QOh, for Pete’s 
sake! When she 
gets on that 
darned knitting- 
machine she’s 





and now, dead tothe world. 
smartly up to her See y’around, 
bed-sitter . . . babe. 
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Hot Dog on a Cold 
Tin Tray 


A Fragment By ERIC KEOWN 


SceNE: A large room furnished with two kitchen chatrs, a huge 
fridge, a full-length mirror and a brass cuspidor of encouraging 
capacity. A young man with a rather dazed face is sitting in 
pyjamas, his jacket open to the waist. With one hand he 
towels himself lazily, with the other he eats a big slab of 
ice-cream. Examining her geometry in the mirror is a trim 
blonde dressed in pants and bra. 


EppiE (dreamily, as if a long way off): It’s hot. It’s mighty hot. 

Sabie: Y’know what? That ol’ sag hasn’t set in. I could 
still romp home as Miss Memphis. 

EppiE: That’s nice, honey. (He goes to fridge and gets another 
slab of ice-cream.) 

Sabie: You forgotten what Doc Oberschnitzel said at the clinic? 

EppiE: I don’t give a goddam what Doc Oberschnitzel said 
at the clinic. 

(Heavy burst of machine-gun fire is heard off.) 

SaDiE: There’s Maisie’s brats teasin’ the hired hands again. 
(She towels herself thoughtfully, then goes to wardrobe and 
slips on an evening dress.) (Softly) That’s how I looked 
the first time I went out with Jem Guggenbacker. There 
are some scars on a girl’s soul never heal. 

Eppiz: That’s right, Sadie, a girl’s soul gotta have scars. 

SaDIE: Jem found it kind o’ difficult to get words. He just 
said “Come and lean over the gate, baby.” That’s all 
he said. There was a cow in the field with asthma, and 
a full moon. 

EDDIE (yawning): A girl doesn’t forget an experience like that. 
(SADIE sits and buries her face in her hands. It is Eppie’s 
turn to go to the mirror.) 1’m gettin’ goddam podgy. 

Sabie (miserably): You're still a mighty fine man. 

EppiE: Who’d have thought I was once the smartest seed- 
hopper salesman in Mississippi? 

SaDIE: You will be again. 
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Eppte ( fiercely): I’m just a hot dawg on a cold tin tray. 

SapiE: Yeah, you’re just a hot dawg on a cold tin tray. 
(Enter a desiccated woman on two sticks, her head wrapped 
in a bath-towel.) 

MepiuM Momma (with immense scorn): Dam sons 0’ bitches! 
(Hobbles off again.) 

Epp1E: What’s eatin’ her? 

SapDIE (gently towelling): She’s gotten herself a perforated 
colon, but Doc says she mustn’t know about it till Act 
Three. (She takes off her dress and goes back to the mirror.) 

Eppik (disinterested): Ev’rything still in place? 

SapiE: I look wonderful. Did you know Big Paw has a lech 
for Maisie? 

Epp (as if through the wrong end of a telescope): Uh-huh. 

Sapie: What do you say we have a baby? 

Eppie (towelling): It’s too hot. 

SapiE: It’d give us something to talk about. 

EppieE: We got plenty to talk about. (Goes to fridge and takes 
ice-cream. Suddenly Sapte flies at him, seizes ice-cream and 
dumps it in the cuspidor. FEppie flings her on the floor, 
tearing out a few handfuls of hair.) ‘That’s the way a 
happy marriage breaks up. 

(Both sit down, exhausted. Enter Bic Paw, a very bulgy 
man on the very threshold of thrombosis.) 

Bic Paw (belching generously): Has anyone seen Big Momma? 

SapiE: They certified her yesterday. 

Bic Paw (spitting expertly in cuspidor): ‘There’s no peace in 
this damn house for a man’s guts to digest in. (Machine- 
guns again off). What in hell’s that? 

Sapie: It’s Maisie’s brats takin’ it out of the cowmen. 
Maisie says they’re just nawmal rid-blooded children. 

Bic Paw: There'll be fewer of ’em by now. Those are 
nawmal rid-blooded cowmen. (Embarrassed.) Eddie? 

Eppie: Yep, Paw? 

Bic Paw: I wanta ask you somethin’. 

Eppie: Uh-huh. 

Bic Paw: Eddie, why d’ye have to have this stuff? 

Eppie: I kinda like it, Paw. 

Bic Paw: Hell, I bin eatin’ too much for seventy years, but 
not this goddam rot-gut. It must all go back to some- 
thin’, Eddie. Was it that time you came on Aunt Lucie 
in the tool-shed, and 

Eppie (shouting): Drop it, Paw. Aunt Lucie was the finest 
thing in my life. You don’t cant me to kill you? 

Bic Paw (collapsing): Sorry, son. 

Eppie: Forget it, Paw. 

(They grin amiably, and prod one another in the ribs like 
two very inarticulate Polar bears.) 

Bic Paw: I ever tell you about that meal that started in 
Camden at five and finished next day in Vicksburg? 

Eppie: Yeah, Paw. 

Sapte: Where do we go from there? 

Eppie (towelling slowly, eyes shut): How about your misty 
childhood, honey? 

Sapig: You lock your memories in an old trunk and then 
you lose the key. I’ve got t’find that key if it takes all 
my life, Eddie. Maybe if I told you about just sittin’ 
on the porch night after night, just dreamin’ and dreamin’ 
of gentleman friends who came with a lovely shine on 
their boots .. . 
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Calling all Candidates 


(The Rochdale by-election poll takes place to-day) 


HE idols of our Welfare State 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
A panel game at half-past eight 

May unmake Cabinets and kings; 

Jester and clown 
Bring tumbling down 
A government; a serial play 
Spell ruin on Election Day. 


Some men with words may hold the field, 
And claim a small rapt audience still: 

But their strong charms at last must yield 
To Kenneth Horne or Benny Hill: 

Early or late 

Each candidate 

Must own that he has lost the fight 

With “Panorama” or “'To-night.” 


The slogans wither on the walls; 

Then boast no more your Party’s deeds 
To vacant chairs and empty halls 

In rhetoric that no one heeds: 
You too must be 
Seen on TV; 
Even the least coherent stammerer 
May smile and captivate the camera. 

E. V. MILNER 

















Science (Control) Bill 1958 


ELL, everything else is con- 
trolled. Why not Science, 
which is giving more trouble 


than anybody in the brains department? 
Art and Literature are governed by the 
stern laws of obscene publication, 
sedition, blasphemy, and defamation. 
Suppose, for example, that a novelist 
had invented, and described, the strange 
practices known as A.I.D. He and his 
publishers would have been hauled into 
the dock at the Old Bailey, and you can 
imagine what would have been said 
about them—“‘‘obscene, unnatural, un- 
healthy fancies tampering with 
fundamental beliefs and the sacred 
essence of matrimony . . . etc.” But 
“Science” starts it, and all is well— 
or was. It has taken most of us 
fifteen years to wake up and say 
“Oy!” And now, because Science is the 
only force that is utterly free, we don’t 
know what to do about it. 

Society is very hot against anything 
“unnatural,” in conduct or literature. 
We can hardly take the same strong line 
with Science. Neither air-travel nor 


—— — 











appendectomy is strictly natural. But 
we should be able to say “Oy! you’re 
going too far”: and Science should be 
required to report to the flagship and 
ask for “leave to proceed” before it 
starts anything like fission, fusion, 
A.I.D., or unprovoked assaults on the 
heavenly bodies. It is shocking to recall 
that it was a Briton who split the first 
atom—and, what is more, made no 
secret of his intentions. How different 
would be the state of the world to-day 
if some authority had been able to say 
“No, sir, no. Leave the atom alone.” 

Attached to the Science (Control) Bill 
which I am preparing will be two 
schedules. Schedule A will cover the 
presumably innocent fields of invention 
—medicine, surgery, navigation, enter- 
tainment. New ideas which come under 
Schedule A will merely have to be 
reported and registered. But anything 
under Schedule B must not even be 
begun without the licence of the Lord 
President of the Council: and there will 
be some things which even he will have 
to refer to the United Nations for 
approval. All mucking 
about with Nature’s 
primitive but effective 
sex and _ reproduction 
arrangements, for ex- 
ample, will be Schedule 
B. Mark my words, we 
have not heard the last of 
these messy discoveries. 
I bet that somewhere 
there is some horrid little 
genius working out a way 
for gentlemen to have 
babies alone in the home 
without the direct assist- 
ance of a female. All 
space-work, of course, 
will be Schedule B. There 
should be no Squatters’ 
Rights in Space. For a 
hundred years, by our 
wise laws, no man has 
been allowed to exhibit 
any kind of advertisement 
on or over the Thames. 
The principle is that 
these waters are for the 
use and enjoyment of all 
and not for the profit of 
the few (unless they are 
bona fide transporters). 
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By A. P. H. 


In 1938 a sagacious legislator presented 
a Bill to the House of Commons 
which would have established the 
same principle in the air over our 
islands. Nothing happened. If it had 
become law we could have said to the 
first sputnik what the proctors used to 
say when undergraduates left vulgar 
objects on the Martyrs’ Memorial: 
“Very smart. But we are not amused, 
Don’t do it again.” Instead, because it 
was “Science,” we goggled: and now the 
Americans have made celestial litter 
respectable and let the whole world 
down. 

President Eisenhower wrote to the 
Russians: “I propose that we agree that 
outer space should be used only for 
peaceful purposes.” That is not nearly 
enough. It should be used only for 
decent civilized purposes—and only by 
leave of the world. Presumptuous 
scientists the other day talked of firing 
not merely a rocket but a hydrogen 
bomb at the Moon. It was solemnly 
said that the Russians might do it on the 
night of an eclipse. The whole human 
race should have shouted “Hands off 
the Moon! It’s ours!” But, because it 
was “Science,” nobody said a word. 

But what, you will say, about sweet 
Zeta? Science, at last, has invented 
something that does not make a noise 
and will do no direct harm. Everybody 
thinks it will be an unmitigated boon. 
But they thought that about the first 
atom-split. I shall put it under Schedule 
B. An imitation Sun is as hubristic and 
blasphemous as an imitation Moon. It 
will, in the end, I bet, be a cosmic 
nuisance. The human race is breeding 
too fast and dying too slowly as it is. 
With “limitless energy” in every pool 
and puddle on the beach it will multiply 
absurdly, food will run out, and there 
will be permanent nutrition-wars. We 
should have got world permission before 
we began this dangerous exploit. It is 
not too late to stop it now. 

All scientists and “technicologicalists” 
(that lovely word, I am sure, is on the 
way) will have to be registered and 
licensed annually. Anyone caught doing 
illicit Schedule B stuff will lose his 
licence. Their numbers too will be 
severely limited. We don’t, as some folk 
seem to think, want all our youth to be 
inventing things like moon-rockets, big 
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bangs, or synthetic babies. I heard some 
solemn idiot on the air say that the 
sputnik was the highest achievement of 
the human intellect. Good Lord! A 
dozen lines of Shakespeare in good form 
are worth a hundred of them. 

This is only a rough sketch of the 
Bill. I have not really got beyond the 
Preamble. But that is good: 

Whereas man has made many inventions 
and wise discoveries in Art, Music, 
Literature and Science, which have been 
seemly in the sight of God and of un- 
doubted service to mankind, spreading 
light and learning among the peoples, 
healing the sick, and lessening labour, but 
notwithstanding there are laws provided 
against the publication or exhibition of 
works of art or literature which are 
blasphemous, seditious, obscene, or harm- 
ful: and whereas in recent times certain 
works and inventions of men of science 
have been offensive and perilous, con- 
founding or counterfeiting the natural 
order of men and things, creating new 
dangers for all mankind, and denying due 
honour to the firmament and the heavenly 
bodies; and it is expedient that the men of 
science be limited in number and controlled 
sufficiently: Be it therefore enacted, 
lt. ... : 

All right. You do the next bits 











TOBY COMPETITION No. 3 

















Road Work Ahead 


AVING in mind the manifold frustrations of to-day’s 

great traffic problem, readers are invited to invent and 
describe an Advanced Road Sign (to be read, perhaps, by 
Advanced Motorists), giving guidance, warning or information 
on a contemporary traffic situation not covered by existing 
signs. Maximum a hundred words. Descriptions only: no 
drawings, please. 

A prize consisting of a framed Punch original (to be selected 
by the winner from all available drawings) is offered for the 
best entry. Runners-up, at Tosy’s discretion, will receive 
Punch Bookmarks. Entries (any number, but each on a 
separate piece of paper, and accompanied by a separate entry 
token) by first post on Friday, February 21, to: 


TOBY COMPETITION No. 3 
PuNCH 

10 Bouvertr STREET 

Lonpon, E.C.4 


The entry token which must accompany each entry is at 
the bottom right-hand corner of this page and should be cut 
off and attached to the entry. 

The Editor’s decision is final, and no correspondence con- 
cerning awards can be answered. ‘The winning entry and 
runners-up will be published on March 5. Competition 
No. 1 winner and runners-up will appear on February 19 and 
Competition No. 2 winners on February 26. 

Competition No. 4 will be set on Wednesday, February 19. 
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A hundred years ago Henry Mayhew, a former joint-editor of 
PUNCH, wrote “London Labour and the London Poor.” ALEX 
ATKINSON and RONAED SEARLE make a modern reassessment. 


THE 


NEW MAYHEW— 
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—SELLERS OF ICE-CREAM, NUTS, SOFT DRINKS 


RINKING and eating as fre- 
quently as possible between 
meals must be counted among 
the principal pleasures indulged 
in by poor people of all 
descriptions, whether clerks, 
policemen, civil servants, 
schoolmasters, novelists or 
pensioners. It was therefore 
inevitable that there should 
spring up, in London as in all 
great cities, a brisk trade in 
soothing tit-bits; and these are 
now to be had in considerable 
variety, at all hours. The methods of 
sale vary. With regard to the street 
sellers, their number has fallen during 
the last twenty years. From one of the 
few remaining independent purveyors 
of ice-cream I had the following 
explanation: 

“It’s hardly worth the flipping candle 
nowadays, guv’nor, whether you’re 
flogging [selling] ice-cream or roast 
chestnuts; for the public can get their 
ice-cream in any sweet-shop or café, and 
in the winter time there’s few will 
fancy nipping out to buy chestnuts once 
they ve turned the telly on. Oh, it’s the 
telly as is killing the chestnuts, you 
mark my words. As for the ice-cream, the 
big firms is squeezing out the like of me, 
by perviding it at every hand’s turn, 
all wrapped up, so the housewife will 
get it with her groceries, even, and store 
it in her fridge, which all the poor have 
fridges nowadays. All you can flog now 
on the street is beads and bangles, and 
it goes against the grain with me, being 
as I was brought up in the ice-cream, 
and so was my dad.” 

Among other methods of sale, apart 
from shops, the chief are “slot- 
machines,” and large emporiums called 
“cinemas,” where dainties of all kinds 
may be indulged in by as many as a 
thousand people at a time, often in 
surroundings of oriental luxury. 

One such establishment, which I 
observed at first hand, was flanked at 
one side by a commodious open space, 
where customers were encouraged to 
leave their motor vehicles while feasting 
within. ‘The exterior of the building 
was decorated with representations of 
noticeably plump women yielding to 
embraces of the most abandoned nature; 
presumably these scenes were intended 








to show that a woman will be the more 
likely to enjoy all the advantages of 
society if she is well fed. 

An entrance-fee was charged, varying 
in accordance with the part of the 
building chosen for the “picnic.” Thus, 
for a couple of shillings customers were 
accommodated at ground level, in 
cramped surroundings which rendered 
the full enjoyment of a meal rather 
hazardous; while for sums ranging up to 
half a guinea more comfortable seats 
were provided, in the upper parts. Here 
the advantages were, that the floor 
sloped steeply enough to facilitate the 
disposal of rubbish; that a metal con- 
tainer was allotted to each customer, 
attached to the seat in front, for smaller 
items of litter, such as toffee-papers (in 
the cheaper seats such containers were 
usually shared); and that the service was, 
on the whole, more personal, with less 
emphasis on queueing. 

For those who could not wait, 
packages of chocolate and sweets were 
on sale in the entrance-hall itself, as 
well as copies of a magazine in case the 
time should pass heavily during the 
actual junketing. Inside the “‘auditor- 
ium” (as the banquet halls are named) 
I found, upon my arrival, complete 
darkness, and the sound of shrill music 
combined with the intermittent boom 
of some monstrously over-life-sized 
conversation. These latter noises, which 
accompanied the flashing of moving- 
pictures upon a screen, were provided 
by the management, presumably to 
drown the continual champing, sucking, 
blubbering, rustling, chewing, splashing, 
snorting, snuffling, gurgling, crackling, 
slobbering sounds inevitably attendant 
upon the simultaneous consumption, by 
upwards of five hundred close-pressed 
people, of cold drinks and sticky snacks. 
I later learned that the profits from the 
sale of these sugary provisions were large 
enough to pay for the hire of the moving- 
pictures; and, as the manager explained, 
the customers had now come to accept 
these picture-plays as an integral part of 
the beanfeast. 

Certainly the picture-plays were not 
shown to the best advantage. For one 
thing, the management, conscious of 
the danger that the “films” might one 
day start to come between the clients 
and their food, and thus reduce profits, 
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had arranged that the public might pass 
in and out at any time; with the result 
that the screen was almost continually 
obscured by those arriving or departing. 
For another thing, the customers, 
arriving as they commonly do in the 
midst of some complicated story, have 
neither the chance nor the inclination to 
pick up the threads, being more con- 
cerned to open up such packets of 
food as they may have bought at the 
entrance. 

For their convenience, uniformed 
ladies are encouraged to roam the 
darkened aisles, equipped with torch- 
lights which form a never-ending source 
of excitement, appearing now here, now 
there,. like Will-o’-the-wisp. These 
sprites bear trays of cold drinks, 
peanuts, mixed nuts, ice-cream, choco- 
lates, chewing-gum, and such delicacies 
as may be fashionable. (I learned of 
one establishment where, in the after- 
noon, the lights having been turned up, 
a matronly lady will parade the aisles 
offering for sale cups of tea, which she 
will pour from a large pot, while con- 
versation becomes general. I could find 
no evidence of the sale of hot meals.) 

I was informed that, ice-cream being 
the most profitable line, managements 
will often arrange to have the furnaces 
stoked to capacity, so that the atmo- 
sphere becomes unbearably tropical. 
Later, when ice-cream has sent the 
customers half mad with thirst, tempting 
advertisements for soft drinks are 
flashed upon the screen, and the 
tortured souls besiege the uniformed 
ladies, pitifully clamouring for fruit 
juices to ease their parched throats. 

In the seat next to mine an elderly 
man mumbled as he ate cheese sand- 
wiches from a brown-paper parcel. He 
then brushed the fragments into my lap, 
and fell to snoring. Since his head 
rested on my shoulder, and I could not 
find it in my heart to curtail his brief 
escape from the tedium of his existence, 
I remained until all had eaten and drunk 
their fill, when the playing of the 
National Anthem signalled the end of 
the beano. In the entrance-hall the 
manager bowed good night to his 
patrons. He was clad as a head waiter. 

ALex ATKINSON 


Next week: Racing Dogs 











LETTERS TO 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be 
considered for publication.) 


CHINESE CROSSWORD 


To the Editor of Punch 

EAR SIR,—I expect many thou- 

sands of readers of the Peking 
People’s Daily rushed for their brushes 
to tell you that on January 17 and 18 
China answered your challenge. [In a 
recent article on crosswords the author 
wrote: “I have yet to decide how the 
Chinese, if they came to it, would handle 
the down and across situation.”] I 
enclose the first crossword I recollect 
seeing in Chinese. 


BFA SBIR S HR SR 


4. BRB 5.0 6. RAS 
7.mRt 8. CRE 9, MRE 


10, BARI 
(AEF 

wy el EN 

 Sapnen 

Dep = 

+ pas re 


i 


CK 
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It is not exactly “ Ximenes,”’ but it has 
difficulties of its own. The squares are 
unnumbered but this was unimportant 
as all the answers were of three char- 
acters with the same central character. 
This detail was not explained when the 
puzzle was set. 

The answers are all transliterations 
of foreign words used in Chinese. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN Morcan 
British Embassy, Peking 





FANTASY AND FACT 


To the Editor of Punch 
EAR SIR,—Your Mr. Bernard 
Hollowood seems to think he has 
invented something in setting his stage 
as an earthquake which is mistaken for 
a ballistic missile, thus triggering off a 
war. Not so, sir; this has almost 
happened twice before. First, there was 
Father Ronald Knox’s air-raid skit 


THE EDITOR 


on the radio which terrified hundreds of 
listeners into ringing up the B.B.C. to 
know if it was true and what they should 
do about it, please. Then, on a bigger 
scale, there was the Orson Welles 
American broadcast about a Martian 
invasion which produced a panic not 
unlike the defenders of Troy must have 
felt when the horse unsportingly began 
to discharge Greek troops. This leads 
me to the proposition that nothing 
exists, or can exist, in the human 
imagination more terrifying than what 
has been or is about to be committed. 
Yours faithfully, 
PuiLip HARRISON 


TOBY COMPETITION 


To the Editor of Punch 

EAR SIR,—R. G. G. Price’s 

“Diary” note on competitions may 
be supported by the following docu- 
mentation. In 1903 A. A. Sykes devised 
a mock contest in terms that now have 
a period fascination. It was called 
“The Radium of Research in the 
Pitchblende of Print.” Among the 
grisly prizes offered were an Insurance 
policy for £50 payable to the creditors 
of the policy-holder. A specimen 
answer tracked a chain of minimally- 
related facts through the encyclopedia’s 
indexes and produced a preposterous 
solution to a preposterous question. In 


order to assist competitors, Punch 
proposed to reprint the British Museum 
Library. 


In 1906 C. L. Graves and E. V. 
Lucas, inspired by the Daily Mail 
aviation prizes, offered £10,000 for the 
first aeronaut to fly to Mars and back 
in a week. If a live Martian were 
brought back, Punch claimed part- 
copyright of any book he might write 
on Earth. As well as references to the 
excitement caused in German balloon- 
ing circles by the offer, there were 
letters of approval from Wells, who 
wanted the aviator (not aeronaut) for- 
bidden to call at more than two planets 
for petrol, and from Hall Caine: “I 
hereby offer £1,000 to each of the 
winners, together with a medal bearing 
my portrait to commemorate the 
renaissance of munificence.” 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. Witcox 
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News from 
Nassau 


E in the Bahamas are a long- 
\ \) suffering people. Our climate 

makes winter sports im- 
possible: we’ve no railways, so we are 
denied the amenities of British Railways’ 
waiting-rooms, platforms and accidents 
which are so appreciated by luckier 
people. Living on “Islands in the Sun” 
we have no opportunity of being fog- 
bound or of tramping over the Yorkshire 
moors in a blizzard. 

Furthermore our liquor and tobacco 
cost so little in comparison with yours 
that we are deprived of the nobility 
of denying ourselves either of them. 
We have never been bombed, shelled 
or conscripted for National Service. 

And when at last we thought that we 
were going to be allowed to experience 
the inconveniences of a “general 
strike,” how did it turn out? As far as 
we could see, it affected only our tourist 
trade. Not even the electricity failed; 
indeed it improved most markedly after 
the strike began. Nor did anybody 
blow up the waterworks: there was no 
sign of any epidemic. Not a soul 
suffered so much as a torn fingernail. 
We had the Worcesters in from Jamaica, 
and H.M.S. Ulster from Bermuda, and 
neither so much as fired a Very light. 

True, all the large hotels had to close, 
but as there were no visitors and 
residents can’t afford them anyway, even 
their barricaded front doors failed to 
arouse any excitement. Now that the 
whole thing has fizzled out we have to 
go back to our old dollar-laden way of 
life without even a broken shop-window. 

We cannot be expected to go on 
taking it on the chin like this year after 
year. You can expect some pretty 
pointed questions to be asked in the 
House about a government and con- 
stitution that permits a thing of this 
kind to go off half-cock and deprive 
thousands of decent people with the 
little bit of hardship they’ve never had. 

We here in the Isles of June are a 
patient, long-suffering people, but our 
patience is just about exhausted. 

Roy TEMPLE 


Anthony Powell, Punch’s Literary Editor, 
has been awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize for his novel At Lady 
Molly’s. 
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ESSENCE 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


UCH time as the House could 
S spare from Mr. Nabarro’s demand 
that the Peeping Tom Act of 1361 
should be repealed was given to 
Mr. Harold Wilson. At least no one can 
ever say again that the House of 
Commons has forgotten how to shout. 
The week got off to a start of two days’ 
good steady bellowing. Bellowing is all 
very well for a bit, but two days are too 
much. Yet it suited both sides to have 
a row. ‘The Socialists wanted to kill 
Mr. Macmillan’s policy of keeping the 
temperature down and, if there was to 
be shouting, it suited the Conservatives 
very well to have something on which 
they could all shout together and to have 
Mr. Harold Wilson to shout at. ‘The 
Conservative party, united in so little 
else, is at least united in not liking 
Mr. Wilson very much. Indeed there 
are times when one almost feels that a 
Government of National Unity might 
be formed on that programme. 

If you want to be a universally popular 
figure in the House of Commons the 
thing to do is on every possible occasion 
to rise to your feet and apologize. 
Sir Toby Low showed Mr. Wilson very 
clearly how he could have apologized 
this time without humiliating himself. 
“Tt was necessary to have the inquiry, 
but, if any of my remarks were inter- 
preted as casting reflections, etc.... I 
am very glad indeed...” Mr. Wilson 
could have done this. It is a gambit far 
better than “I make no imputation, 
but. . .”” Yet Mr. Wilson was in a mood 
to fight it out and would give no ground. 
The whole business was uncomfortably 
reminiscent of Senator McCarthy. All 
that can be said for him is that at least 
he came out of it better than Sir Leslie 
Plummer. When honour is in question 
the House does not mind anger and 
will perhaps even forgive some doubtful 
blows, but it does not like it if you treat 
other people’s honour as a joke—and 
only apologize for your own laryngitis. 

The Conservatives were on an easy 
wicket. All that they had to do was to 
say ““Wilson must apologize” and to go 
on saying it. Suggested reforms of the 
constitution of the Bank, suggested 
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Constable Wilson. 


“Now MIND, you KNOW—IF I KILL YOU IT’S NOTHING; BUT IF YOU 
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KILL ME, BY JINGO IT’S MURDER.” 


reforms of the tribunal system—all 
these things were as they might be. 
Let Lord Radcliffe look into them. If 
Lord Radcliffe could not settle them, 
were there not Sir John Wolfenden and 
Sir Edward Gowers? But to bring all 
that up before Wilson had apologized 
was to introduce a smoke-screen. 
Mr. Butler, who showed that for once 
he had come to bang and not to bargain 
and proposed to enjoy it, set the ball 
rolling with a vigorous kick. Then in 
their turn Sir Lionel Heald, Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory, Sir Toby Low, 
Mr. Maudling and others gave it 
another kick along. It was wise tactics 
to stick to one point. . 

It would be a mild tribute to 
Mr. Leslie Hale to say that his was 
the speech of the evening. It would be 
hardly an exaggeration to say that it was 
the speech of an epoch. Into this 
atmosphere of ill-temper he imported 
an oration of a brilliance such as the 
House has to go back many years to 
rival. Hopping about from Matthew 
Prior to the pure knockabout of 
pretending that two inches had been cut 
off his notes, condemning the Lynskey 
Tribunal, saying a word for Mrs. 
Belcher, praising the Attorney-General, 
jumping from improbability to im- 
probability, he kept a full House 
convulsed with delighted laughter, and 
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those who had come to boo were more 
than content to stay to Hale. One only 
wonders how honourable Members had 
the face to go back to behaving like 
little babies after being taught such a 
lesson. Mr. Hale’s criticism of the 
tribunal machinery, along with that of 
Mr. Paget, happily gave some embarrass- 
ment to the Socialist front bench. The 
tribunal, said Mr. Paget, is an infamous 
thing. Even those who are acquitted 
by it remain smirched for life. Mr. 
Keswick, an honourable and innocent 
man, will, on the strength of one 
quotation taken out of context, have it 
brought up against him for the rest of 
his life that he was guilty of unpatriotic 
conduct—says Mr. Paget. Of course 
he will so long as Mr. Harold Wilson 
and Mr. Gordon Walker persist in 
repeating that quotation. 

After two days given to Mr. Harold 
Wilson it was not surprising that the 
House should only have one day to 
spare for the state of the nation, that 
far fewer Members should attend the 
latter debate and that most of those 
who did attend should have had their 
lungs so emptied at the week’s beginning 
that they had nothing further to say. 
“Poor old Alfred still burning the same 
old cakes,” was how Mr. Macleod not 
unfairly dismissed his predecessor. 

Percy SOMERSET 
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Pioneers, O Pioneers 


By CLAUD 


NY sort of trail-blazing is very 
A much to the good, and I 
am sure we were all greatly 
interested to read that letter in the 
Sunday Empire News, written by twenty- 
year-old E. Williams, Glamorgan, a 
husband, on behalf of himself and his 
wife—in her late ‘teens—about their 
dental situation. 
He considered it might possibly con- 
stitute a record, and he may be right. 
Shortly after marriage, the letter 
explained, this couple went to the 
dentist. He asked them, it may be 
supposed, what the trouble was, where 
were the aches, pains and exposed 
nerves, and they said there was no 
trouble of that kind at all, thank good- 
ness; all they required was to have all 
their teeth pulled out and artificial or 
false ones—“dentures” in the more 
soigné current phrase—substituted. 


COCKBURN 


The reasons offered by the letter- 
writer for this procedure of the doting 
young couple show the spirit of our 
youth at its best. As, side by side, they 
saw dreams and shapes of the future 
forming themselves in the glow of the 
plastic logs of the electric fire, the 
thought came to both of them: “Sooner 
or later, as the years roll by, our teeth 
are going to fall out and we are going 
to need dentures.” 

Both hubby and wifey had read books 
and magazine articles and knew that the 
most important thing in life—it is some- 
thing we heard of first from the 
Americans—is to get “environmentally 
well-adjusted,” and stay that way. 

Each could, with that capacity for cool 
appraisal characteristic of young people 
to-day, foresee that after twenty-five 
years or so of one sort of teeth, the sight 
of wifey or hubby sporting something 
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entirely new in the dental line might 
produce just that environmental mal- 
adjustment which can lead to melan- 
cholia, absenteeism, loss of man-hours, 
and the tired feeling. 

With this in mind they acted, and by 
this time, striking Fate a smart blow 
over the knuckles, are carrying out their 
adjustment to the denture position with 
about twenty-five years in hand. 

In his letter to the newspaper the 
young husband—with an almost audible 
little click of satisfaction—wonders 
whether he and his wife are the youngest 
married couple in Britain not using a 
single natural tooth between the pair of 
them. Not that he really wonders—he 
knows, and their happy, triumphant 
smiles as he penned the letter must have 
been dazzling. 

You see now what one means when 
one speaks of trails and how to blaze 
them. Already the initiative shown by 
this couple is beginning to bear fruit. 

Thus only two days after publication 
of the letter a neighbour of the dentured 
couple was momentarily surprised to 
find her twenty-year husband briskly 
rubbing into his thick and curly thatch 
of hair a lavish dose of depilatory 
ointment. 

Smiling at her momentary surprise, 
he pointed proudly to a notice on the 
container which said “Kills hair not 
only instantly but permanently. May 
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also be used for total destruction of 
docks, nettles and other weeds.” 

Throwing an ample handful of 
shrivelled locks into the fireplace he 
said “Just think, darling, what might 
happen to our mutual adjustment, our 
very marriage, if when I am fifty our 
children-to-be were to start calling their 
dad ‘baldy’: an epithet rude, perhaps, 
but unfortunately justified by the visible 
evidence.” 

“Darling,” said she, running a loving 
finger-tip over the shining gloss of the 
ever-widening patch on the forward- 
looking man’s pate, “‘ you’re so wonder- 
ful, you think of everything.” 

“And don’t say I’m selfish,” said he 
with pardonable self-satisfaction, as he 
unwrapped and handed to her a bottle 
of lethal looking lotion. “A few daily 
touches of this stuff on your tresses will 
soon put some silver threads among the 
gold. And the grey hairs this pre- 
paration gives you are guaranteed to 
stay grey.” 

“Oh, goody, goody,” cried she, “now 
we’re prepared for anything,” and as she 
clapped her pretty hands together was 
already thinking, wife-like, of how she 
should set about getting these same 
hands a permanent and_ unsightly 
chapped effect. 

Couples who want to “go modern” 
in the truly modern way will be glad to 
know that contemporary-minded chem- 
ical stockists everywhere are already 
purveying preparations guaranteed to 
produce, in any one over the age of 
seventeen, ‘“Vulture’s throat,” bags 
under the eyes, and gross obesity. 

“Tf,”’ said a well-known chemist the 
other day, ‘a woman has been used to 
seeing her husband twitching with 
neuritis or bent double with lumbago 
and rheumatics almost since he strode 
with her from the altar, she is what we 
call ‘disillusion-protected.’” 

“And the same,” added his able 
assistant, “goes for women. A slightly 
haggard expression, eyes a little bleary 
from strain, and ankles that tell a tale, 
all acquired at eighteen, pay splendid 
dividends at fifty-five.” 

What is becoming widely known as 
the “Williams Life Adjustment Tech- 
nique” is already seen as applicable in 
much wider fields than those of domestic 
life. 

“T could see that income tax and the 
cost of living would almost certainly 
put me on the rocks some day,” said 
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James Penthorpe-Glaive, twenty-one, at 
his recent examination in bankruptcy, 
“so I spent all that money I was left on 
riotous living right away. I didn’t think 
my system would stand sudden adjust- 
ment to dire poverty at the age of forty 
or thereabouts. I reckon that this way 
in a couple of years I shall be so used to 
sponging on friends and drawing what- 
ever possible in National Assistance that 
it will have become second nature.” 
Not individuals alone but the whole 
nation might well take a leaf out of the 
Williams book. The Keep a Step Ahead 
League has issued a cogent brochure 





pointing out the advantages of avoiding 
“anything in the way of shocks in 
middle age.” If, it notes, a well- 
furnished suite of offices in the Foreign 
Office were set aside now for the 
exclusive use of Mr. Khrushchev and 
party, and the use of St. James’s Park 
and central Whitehall denied to 
Londoners or others of British nation- 
ality, a great deal of what is called 
“ frictional adaptation ” could be avoided 
later. 

Moves to change the name of the 
pound sterling to the five bob bit are 
also under consideration. 
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Keen interest in historic houses 


ONT drew this prophetic picture 
in the summer of 1936. 


The gentleman with the stripes 
going the wrong way on his shirt is 
Lord Blazon, in whose family Blazon 
Castle has been since 1565. He has 
gone into one of the twelve bedrooms 
in the North Wing to see if, during the 
six months that have passed since it was 
last occupied, it has still retained a 
sufficient illusion of habitability to be 
offered to a guest due to arrive the 
following week. Lady Blazon is going 
through the drawers of the chest in the 
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hope of finding an old handkerchief or 
tie left by a former guest. The Hon. 
Pamela Blazon, in riding clothes, is 
looking for a mouse. The Hon. Thomas 
is wondering whether Father will have 
the place put into decent order before it 
comes to him. ‘The Hon. Susan is 
simply worried about the prospects of 
cold beef for luncheon yet again. 
Behind the family the butler and the 
housekeeper stand ready with advice. 
As they are great readers of the 
papers, their advice is liable to contain 
some reference to the National Trust. 














Angels with Accessories 


HERE was a Harrow master in 
the 1880s who used to say that 


the first thing he would do on 
reaching heaven would be to go to 
Switzerland. We all have our celestial 
Switzerlands, but the people we find 
there will be as important as the scenery. 
Let us hope that the Harrow master did 
not find, when he finally booked in at 
the Grand Hotel Paradis et Zermatt, 
such non-public school types as those 
in a display with the theme of Heaven, 
designed by Paul Anstee, in London 
last week. 

This was for the evening reception 
which opened London’s fashion week, 
its purpose being to show the works and 
wares of the Associate Members of the 
Incorporated Society of London Fashion 
Designers—the accessory members. 
Against a background of heavenly-blue 
velvet, three life-sized angels stood 
around, one clothed in an_ unda-lift 
brassiére by Berlei, the other two more 
discreetly dressed in full-length fur 
coats—surface discretion 
only, the coats being all there 
was. 

A nebulous cloud-lady’s 
limbs appeared through 
cumulose tulle wearing 
Mistique stockings in the new 
shade “Venus.” 
Apollo’s Muses had discarded 
her pansy toque (by Edelle) on a con- 
venient cloud, and there were two 
golden busts of goddesses without 
unda-lift: one wearing a cocktail hat by 
Rudolf, the other a yak-and-mink hair- 
style created by Steiner. A sun-goddess’s 
chariot was drawn by a pair of Rayne’s 
shoes, studded with rhinestones; and an 
amateur harpist wore an evening sweater 
with scoop neckline by Pringle of 
Scotland. A stork carried a basket of 
gilt jewellery by Paris House. This 
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stork’s plumage was of fluffy white 
swansdown, but on a night out in heaven 
ornithological exactitude is unimportant. 

Far more instructive was the anthro- 
pological study of the dancers revolving 
by candlelight in the temporal felicity 
induced by adequate champagne. ‘‘Have 
you seen Mrs. Gerald Legge?” someone 
was asking. This was not the preface to 
a vivid description, but an anxious 
inquiry by Mr. Lilliman, the dry-cleaner 
Associate Member; because Mrs. 
Legge’s dress had been handed in for 
dry-cleaning only that afternoon. It 
waltzed by, a pale pink satin ball-gown 
sweeping the floor. 

There were not many floor-length 
dresses, although duchesses tended, like 
the Queen of Spain, to have no legs. 
Short skirts were a topic, not only with 
those who had a professional involve- 
ment but also with Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross and Sir David Eccles, taking a 
political point of view, and with Pro- 
fessor Ayer, that agnostic but passionate 
gnome, who took the logical 
positivist’s line. Indeed 
skirts probably cropped up 
with all the publishers, peers, 
authors, actors and actresses 
who were the guests of the 
dressmakers, furriers, 
milliners, corsetiers, leather 
merchants, dry-cleaners and 
hair-dressers. Overseas visitors, for 
whom the party was primarily intended, 
were few, but included the baby-linen 
buyer from Lord and Taylor’s of New 
York. 

Journalists just back from the Paris 
shows had terrifying, skirt-raising 
stories: “I’m getting three inches cut 
off my skirts as a gesture, but it’s only 
a half-measure”; “The only hope is 
to have daily knee massage.” John 
Cavanagh was deeply pained to see a 
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dress of his making which had been 
chopped short for the evening by his 
customer regardless of its proportions. 
Most immediate to the new mode was 
the long swathe of green chiffon which 
wrapped the fashion editress of the 
Daily Mail, for the draping of the 
swathe exposed the length of one leg: 
the first knee to appear in Mayfair 
since 1928, 

But if hers was the only knee in 
the small hours, by ten o’clock the same 
morning we were watching model after 
model at Michael’s in skirts so short 
and tight that, in sitting, the knee must 
inevitably show. Ronald Patterson’s 
collection was even more alarming; but 
it was shown after lunch when eyelids 
were beginning to droop, feet to slip 
out of pointed shoes, and exhausted 
Americans were exchanging pills. For 
them it was the last lap of shows and 
champagne, coming after Dublin, Rome, 
Florence, Paris. They were nearly dead; 
and on reaching heaven not one of 
them would, like good Americans, go to 
Paris ... nor, for that matter to Dublin, 
nor Rome, nor Florence—certainly not 
to London. ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Voice in the Crowd 


HEN post or tiny footfall brings 
Those washing-powder coupon 
things, 
Have the bestowers got a clue 
How coupons work with me and you? 


Can we not make them understand, 
That we could never lift a hand 
To use a coupon? Merely scoff 
At packets shouting Threepence Off? 


O cannot you and I conspire 
To squash the sorry scheme entire? 
No. We are only you and me. 
We are the Great Minority. 
ANGELA MILNE 
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First Day 
NM Y office had a pale green fitted 
carpet, a swivel chair, a sump- 
tuous desk, a filing cabinet and three 
wastepaper-baskets. The typewriter was 
German and I couldn’t roll the paper 
in. 
My boss appeared, tall, dark and 
debonair. He didn’t look like the 
Managing Director of an Engineering 
Works. 

“Half-past ten,” he said briskly. 
“Works Council meeting. Ready?” 

I nodded, rose, and foliowed him into 
a costly room of floor-length curtains, 
walnut furniture and cigarettes in dark 
red leather boxes. 

“First item on the agenda,” the 
Chairman was saying, “is this order for 
the Tamping Machines for Australia.” 
Before I had worked out the Pitman for 
“tamping” the room was in an uproar. 
Several boiler-suits were on their feet, 
and one had knocked his name-card 
over so that I couldn’t tell who he was. 

“’Ow the ’ell,” he roared, “Can 
gabble gabble gear-box?” I decided 
against a verbatim report and scribbled 
“or. bx.” in my swiftest longhand. 

“Who’s he?” I whispered to my 
neighbour. 

“Biggest fool o’ the lot,” I was 
assured. 

“The fact remains,” the Chairman 
said in strong but soothing tones, “that 
we are seven weeks behind.” (“7 wks. 
b’hd,” I wrote.) 

A fat man leapt up and _ yelled: 
“Right-o then, if that’s the way you 
feel about it, I resign.” 

I checked his card and scribbled 
“Fthrstn. rsgns.” 

“Tf he resigns I’m with him.” 

“So am I!” 

“Well, if Charlie goes, I go too, and 
you know what the Union...” 

I made a list of all the names, 
bracketed them together, wrote “ rsgns” 
beyond the bracket and proceeded to 
tick off the certainties. I was getting 
into my stride. 

The Chairman said reasonably: 
“Suppose we go and look at one before 
anybody resigns?” And they all trooped 
out. I felt obliged to follow them, note- 
book in hand. I spent the next half- 
hour among terrible machines, with 
great and greasy chains clattering over 
my head and oil seeping into my best 
suit, which I had worn to give a good 
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first-day impression. Somewhere in the 
distance wolves were whistling. 

We finally returned to Items two, 
three, four and five, and Any Other 
Business. There were five more scenes 
during which I mopped up a carafe’s 
contents with my handkerchief, trooped 
out again to look at a Brick-Making 
Machine, and smoked four cigarettes. 
I also kept on ticking at my list. 

The meeting broke up at five past 
one—and now I saw why people said 
“broke up.” I took my shorthand 
book to lunch and tried to read it. 
Minutes to be typed by three o’clock! 
I thought of that German machine. I 
wasn’t sure it had a semi-colon, even 
if I got the paper in. 

At the foot of my bracketed list I 
wrote my name and ticked it neatly. 
Then I went back and filled the three 
wastepaper-baskets. 

HazeL ‘TOWNSON 


ve 

“While we men are worrying about the 
future our womenfolk live in the present— 
Heaven help us, if they did not—and though 
we may think we are the creative minds, we 
are the imaginative sex, could we, do we, 
invent and produce delectable meals, dainty 
savouries or other additions to diet from 
weeds in the hedges, blends of vegetable and 
fruit and flowers and if we could or we did, 
would we give them such glories of names 

as ‘High Dumpsie Dearie Jam’?”’ 
An Ideal Homes Exhibition handout 
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Mock ’Flu 


AKE one medium-sized cold, 

bring to blood temperature by 
the application of a hot-water bottle 
and get into bed with it. Stir 
continuously to avoid burning. 

Wash hands and feet frequently to 
restore freshness: rinse quickly but 
thoroughly in cold running water 
and dry by shaking in a small basket 
or cloth. Dredge in talcum powder 
and return to mixture. 

Beat hair with an ordinary wire 
whisk until frothy. Place half a 
soaked and parboiled stoned prune 
in each cheek and alternately moan 
and groan until help comes. 

Order a camomile. If you are out 
of this, ordinary tea will do as well 
with the following preparation. Pull 
apart and scrub each leaf, then 
divide into lengths. Brew slowly 
being careful to add short and long 
lengths in turn until you are 
exhausted. 

Add fresh requests a little at a 
time until the household has absorbed 
as much as it will take. 

As a successful 'flu requires con- 
centration, it is wise to admit no 
visitors except those bringing 
marrons glacés, hot-house grapes or 
fruit in liqueur. (Sympathy alone 
does not have enough body and the 
result will be insipid and flat.) 
Pleasurable correspondence may be 
included but any bills, complaints or 
tombola requests should be left 
unopened until required for use, 
then with a sharp stainless knife cut 
into fancy shapes or shred coarsely 
to preserve the vitamins. 

HELEN JOSEPH 
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“ Here’s the pedigree, madam; now may we see yours?” 
fn) > o, 
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“But they are switched off—look !” 
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Fancies that Move Markets 
E have been reminded recently 
that emotions can move financial 
markets with a speed and bewildering 
change of direction seldom achieved by 
their reactions to more humdrum and 


ponderous realities. Wall Street was 
sent into bullish ecstasies by the 
successful launching of the “Explorer” 
satellite, while last October the Dow- 
Jones industrial shares index had 
plunged by forty-six points in the 
fortnight that followed the news of 
Russia’s success in putting the sputnik 
into space. 

There is a powerful element of 
emotionalism and Coué-ism (remember 
that démodé hypnotist?) in all economic 
phenomena. Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
who used to attack the gold standard in 
the 1920s on such austere, logical 
grounds, was prepared to admit that 
“if nine people out of ten think gold is 
the best standard, then it is the best 
standard.” 

Economic emotionalism was seen at 
its most dangerous and powerful in the 
Wall Street market boom and bust of 
1927-1933. The boom of the late 1920s 
was built on the illusion that endless 
prosperity could be secured on a margin 
of 10 per cent down-payment for stock, 
the rest being carried with borrowed 
money. A professor of economics at the 
time saw the great American bull market 
as in a vision ‘“‘going forward like the 
phalanxes of Cyrus, parasang upon 
parasang.” Even that hardbitten sceptic, 
the Wall Street Journal, was backing 
the boom with such quotations from 
Mark Twain as “Don’t part with your 
illusions; when they have gone you may 
exist, but you have ceased to live.” 

The illusions began to vanish with 
the break of the market on a fateful 
Thursday, October 24 1929, when, as 
Professor Galbraith has recalled in his 
exciting book, The Great Crash, 1929, 
a certain Mr. Winston Churchill “with 
his flair for being on hand with history,” 
was present in Wall Street to watch the 
scene. The subsequent debacle belongs 
to the saga of great emotional upheavals. 
There was in it an element of 





inexorable doom. A modest price-fall 
would uncover margins; stock then had 
to be sold to reconstitute the impaired 
margin, thus setting in motion still 
further price declines and then still 
more sales, snowballing into an avalanche 
of losses and business recession that 
swept not only North America but the 
world. Disaster was finally stemmed by 
those simple, obvious words: “ We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself”-— 
emotion again. 

Those were the days when reception- 
ists in New York hotels asked the 
visitor whether he wanted the room for 
sleeping or jumping. Galbraith recalls 
the case of the two men who jumped 
hand-in-hand from a high window of 
the Ritz: they held a joint account. 

It is not necessary to go back twenty- 
eight years for examples of the self- 
immolation of bulls who should have 
been bears. In down-town New York 
the suicide rate was beginning to rise 
again a few weeks ago. Now “Explorer” 
has, temporarily at least, saved the 
situation. Why and how? Mainly by 
restoring the feeling of self-confidence 
which is as essential to the economic 





Regularly and Fairly 


PARE a thought for our poor 
M.F.H. and the fierce battles of 
conscience now raging inside him. Can 
he honestly certify that that wild beast 
of Charlie Loveday’s, which has caused 
such havoc among the tail-end of the 
field on the four occasions it has come 
out, has been regularly and _ fairly 
hunted and is, in his opinion, a genuine 
hunter? Charlie won’t be able to run 
the horse in any point-to-point until he 
has been given such a certificate. 

It is entirely up to the Master. 
Although a yardstick is tacitly agreed 
on, his trade union, the M.F.H.A., 
issues no directive on the subject, and 
there is nothing to stop him giving a 
hunter’s certificate for a horse which has 
come out only once. Equally he could, 
if he felt that way, tell the owner of a 
horse which has been hunted twenty 
times: “‘Awfully sorry, old boy, but in my 
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health of nations as it is to the physical 
health of individuals. Zeta has con- 
tributed its own modest quota to the 
recent boost of sentiment and prices in 
Throgmorton Street. 

There is more to all this than mere 
emotion. “Explorer” reaches its spatial 
heights with the help of the new fuel of 
which boron is the basic element. 
Borax, whose shares are quoted in 
London and have in the past been 
avidly sought by American investors, is 
the main producer. At the birth of Zeta 
the principal midwife was Associated 
Electrical Industries. This company 
will be in the van of those with expert 
knowledge of thermo-nuclear fusion 
techniques. It will in due course be 
extremely valuable know-how. 

One final glance back at “The Great 
Crash.” One of the reasons for it, 
wrote Professor Galbraith, was that the 
rich were too rich and too few. “The 
rich can’t buy large quantities of bread.” 
That is no longer the case to-day. 
“The trouble with this country,” said 
an American tycoon recently, “is that 
too many poor people are too damn 
rich.” For that let us be truly thankful. 

SLICKER 


opinion he just isn’t a genuine hunter.” 
He would, of course, be mad to do 
this, because people who run their 
horses in point-to-points are doing the 
Hunt a great service. They produce the 
goods which bring in the cash, and due 
deference must therefore be paid them. 
“Racing swine” -is a term which has 
gone right out of fashion. So I feel 
pretty sure that Charlie will get his 
certificate all right, though whatever the 
Master does, people will complain. 

If Charlie is told to give his horse two 
more days’ hunting, not only will he be 
narked himself, but the other tail-enders 
will resent the intrusion of this fiery 
interloper. Why can’t they be left in 
peace, they will ask. If he is given his 
certificate now, then everyone will say 
that this qualifying business has become 
an utter farce. 

This cry is raised year after year, and 
everyone has his own pet theory. Major 
Hartley thinks that definite rules should 
be drawn up for all Hunts, with pro- 
visions for every single contingency. 
Mr. Smarden, who is something in the 
City, says that everyone should do a 
fixed number of days or make a pay- 
ment in lieu. But I like Mrs. Lawson’s 
solution (she is on our local Bench): 
“Send them along to me, and I'll certify 
them all right.” 

GreGORY BLAXLAND 
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Keeping Cool 


The Complete Works of Montaigne. 
Translated by Donald M. Frame. Hamish 
Hamilton, 34 gns. 


ONTAIGNE is one of those 
M key-figures whom it is easy to 

become a bore about. His 
moderation, kindliness, intellectual 
curiosity and lack of illusions about 
other human beings seem almost too 
good to be true; while the fact that 
everyone from Shakespeare to Proust 
helped themselves to his ideas almost 
absolves the rest of us from thinking 
seriously about Montaigne himself at all. 
It just seems sufficient to go on saying 
what a wonderful man he was—as 
indeed he was—and perhaps glance at 
his Essays occasionally to pinch a good 
quotation. 

As we all know, Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-1592) was a Gascon country 
gentleman. His delightful house— 
scarcely more than a fortified farm—is 
illustrated in the erid-papers of this 
edition. He was much concerned with 
local administration and was, as Mr. 
Donald M. Frame points out, a more 
important political personage than is 
usually supposed. He was not only 
Mayor of Bordeaux for five years but 
also had intricate dealings with kings 
and their counsellors. Sentimentality 
likes to present him as quietly enjoying 
the peace of country life away from the 
turmoil of government, but, bored as he 
may often have been with much of the 
political business with which he was 
involved, he was, for example, sufh- 
ciently regarded for his arrival in Paris 
in 1588 (to see his book published) to 
be reported as an important event to 
Philip II by the Spanish Ambassador. 

Montaigne was a Catholic, but one of 
his brothers and two of his sisters 
tecame Protestant. The toleration with 
which he writes of religion is startling, 
and the picture he presents of France 
in his day conveys more than ever 
the impression that Louis XIV was 
the crowning disaster for his country. 
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“Compare Montaigne and St. Simon” 
would be a good subject for an essay. 

Montaigne’s own Essays appeared in 
England as early as 1603, translated by 
John Florio. They were translated 
again in 1685 by Charles Cotton, the 
Cavalier poet. Florio is more lively; 
Cotton closer to the French. Mr. E. J. 
Trechman undertook a further trans- 
lation in 1927. 

Mr. Frame produces a good readable 
prose, which strikes a suitable mean 
between desirable modernization and 
retention of period flavour. Occasionally 
the English reader is brought up short 
by an Americanism that has acquired a 
specialized connotation, e.g. “firebug”’ 
or “play tough,” but on the whole an 
extremely difficult task seems to have 
been admirably performed. I say 
“scems,” because it is possible to judge 
finally only by later, sporadic reading, 





NOVEL FACES 





III—IAN FLEMING 


Immaculately tailored, wined and fed, 
Bond hunts the spies from cocktail-time to 
bed. 
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when “reviewing” is no more in the 
mind. 

This volume includes not only 
Montaigne’s Essays but also the Journal 
of his travels in Switzerland, Germany 
and Italy, together with such of his 
letters as survive. The travel diary is 
characteristic and enjoyable. Montaigne 
was impressed with the cooking in 
Switzerland, finding the food in some 
of the good inns there preferable to the 
cuisines of his compatriots’ houses. 
Like so many other travellers he was 
disappointed with the appearance of the 
much-vaunted Venetian courtesans. 

There are moments when one perhaps 
becomes a little tired of all this level- 
headedness. ‘‘ Montaigne was a reason- 
ably dutiful husband,” writes Mr. 
Frame, ‘‘ but his remarks about marriage 
are mainly caustic.” There was perhaps 
something a shade chilly about him. 
The Essays were consciously intended 
to give a picture of himself. Rousseau 
thought that they did not reveal enough, 
but Montaigne was, after all, not 
writing confessions—of which of late 
years we have had an ample display— 
but an ordered, disciplined, urbane 
account of his own point of view. 

““Of music, either vocal, for which 
my voice is very inept, or instrumental, 
they never succeeded in teaching me 
anything. At dancing, tennis, wrestling, 
I have never been able to acquire any 
but very slight and ordinary ability; at 
swimming, fencing, vaulting and jump- 
ing, none at all. My hands are so 
clumsy that I cannot even write so I can 
read it; so I would rather do over what 
I have scribbled than give myself the 
trouble of unscrambling it. And I read 
hardly any better. I feel that I weigh 
upon my listeners. Otherwise a good 
scholar. I cannot close a letter the right 
way, nor could I ever cut a pen, or 
carve at table worth a rap, or saddle a 
horse, or properly carry a bird and 
release it, or talk to dogs, birds or 
horses.”’ All the same, recognizing all 
that, one has to admit that he was a 
very great man, and his works thus 
collected in one volume are most 
acceptable. ANTHONY POWELL 
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Engaged in Writing. 
Hamish Hamilton, 15/- 
Mr. Spender has always been haunted 

by the gap between pity and action. In 
the first of these stories this is examined 
through a study of a conference of 
intellectuals in Venice, where attempts 
are being made to construct a working 
relationship between the Western and 
the Russian minds. The Fool and the 
Princess is about a writer who is still 
haunted by a girl he met while working 
in a displaced persons’ camp after he has 
rejoined his wife in London, where he 
also resumes his role as the prey, or 
food, of his literary sponsor. 

The straight reportage and the acid 
pictures of what could be real people, on 
one level, and the ideas discussed, on 
another, make both stories interesting, 
though by narrowly fictional standards 
they are not quite successful. ‘They do 
not flow. However, as a conversation- 
piece about contemporary Europe, En- 
gaged in Writing is as accurate, witty and 
malicious as The New Republic and, being 
post-calamity, a good deal more profound 

R. G. G. P. 


Stephen Spender. 


The Man on the Rock. 

Longman’ s, 15/- 

Mr. King’s title derives from William 
Blake’s poem and, presumably, from the 
Prometheus myth, since his narrator, 
Spiro, is a modern Greek: a fact which 
the reader is never allowed to forget (we 
are still being reminded of it on page 215 
—twice). The text is also peppered with 
descriptions of what it is like to be a Greek 
(“it’s easy for Greeks to cry, and there’s 
no shame in doing so”’ etc.), yet a gen- 
uinely Greek writer would surely have 
belaboured these points far less. Nor 
does one succumb to Spiro’s charm as the 
blurb predicts. He remains an arid spiv, 
with nothing except meretricious good 
looks to recommend him (“I am used to 
women paying me compliments, and I am 
seldom at a loss for a graceful retort’’): 
consequently little pity can be felt for the 
fuddy-duddy crypto-homosexual Amer- 
ican whom he betrays, his middle-aged 
English mistress who commits suicide, or 
the millionaire tycoon’s daughter with 
whom he ends up in Battersea squalor, 
pettishly throwing things at his neigh- 
bour’s cat and blowing cigarette-smoke 
at its angry owner. J. M-R. 


Francis King. 


The Bank Audit. 
Constable, 18/- 


It is sad to find Mr. Marshall, who 


Bruce Marshall. 


once wrote perceptively, sunk in a 
consistently shabby view of life. One 
could easily imagine that his main 


purpose in this superficial and distorted 
novel was to pay off grudges against the 
French and the Roman Catholic Church. 
As a chartered accountant he writes 
with authority of the auditing of a Paris 
bank where fraud is suspected; this part 
of the novel may be stiff reading for the 
unfinancial, but at least it has the ring of 
truth, which is more than can be said for 





a strangely joyless set of characters, from 
whom one old French clerk stands out 
as drawn with understanding. 

Mr. Marshall’s rich are idle and heart- 
less, his poor bestial and wretched. His 
liking for lavatories, sour smells, brothel- 
gossip and crushed entrails goes oddly 
with a red-herring flitter of theology. 
There are at least ten printing errors, 
and the dust-jacket manages to get the 
novel’s decade—the early ’30s—wrong. 

E. O. D. K. 


AT 


THE OPERA 





The Merry Widow (SADLER’s WELLS) 
La. Forza del Destino, Turandot 
(Drury LANE) 
E have it from Mr. Webster of 
Covent Garden that nobody run- 
ning an English opera company 
can be sure of having a company to run 
a year from now. Financial straits are as 
narrow as that. ‘Taking a leaf out of 
continental copybooks, Sadler’s Wells 
hopes to make up in part for operatic 
losses by flirting with operetta. Hence 
the present misalliance with Lehar, which 
is packing the theatre to its ceiling. 

To me Lehar’s tunes are over-slinky 
or over-facetious; and, as to the libretto 
and its conventions, I don’t consider 
myself called on to titter because a young 
rake is said to chase grisettes when what 
is meant is that he’s given to chasing 
something else---and not noctuid moths 
either. I have to admit, however, that 
everybody seemed to be swallowing 
everything whole. “Everybody” in- 
cluded a biggish wing of academicals. 
Licentiates of the Royal College of 
Organists and plainchant grubbers for 
the Third Programme listened to Vilia, 
O Vilia! with shining, earnest eyes. 

It was touching to see the Sadler’s 
Wells chorusmen, who wear cloak, 
dagger, chainmail and doublet so valiantly 
in Rigoletto, Trovatore and Faust, come 
prancing on tailed, tophatted and car- 
nationed. Down they went on one knee 
in an oblique line before June Bronhill, 
the prettily-voiced widow, swept off 
what I am obliged to call their tiles and 
laid gloved hands on hearts. All this 
they did with an insouciance worthy of 
1905 and the Gaiety, if that time and 
place are worth being worthy of. 

For the rest, no, emphatically no. 
Clearly, Lehar is going to be better sung 
than on the first night and ultimately very 
well sung indeed. But slovenly regional 
accents in the speaking parts and Thea 
Neu’s clamorous dresses and scenery 
make hay of Maxim’s and_ the 
ambassadorial salon. For me _ these 
places had the feel of a thieves’ kitchen 
or a fancy-dress ball at Bacup. 


The first two nights of Mr. S. A. 
Gorlinsky’s season at Drury Lane were 
not much to look at, except for operagoers 
of a humorous turn—a bigger minority 
than outsiders think. Some of the monks 
in La Forza del Destino had bare feet 
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inside their sandals. Others wore socks of 
varied pattern. Trooping on with electric 
candles, they looked like dressing- 
gowned lodgers on their way to bed. A 
full head of hair, it seems, is no bar 
against tonsure effects. The thing is 
simple. All you do is put on a pink 
skull cap with elastic under the chin and 
hope for the best. 

In Turandot, chorus-women in pants, 
smocks and head-scarves lined up sym- 
metrically like munition workers at a 
canteen entrance for’ visiting royalty. 
When the curtain rose on Act Three, a 
whoop went up from the gallery because 
Giuseppe Savio, the tenor, was recumb- 
ing dimly a couple of yards from his 
spotlight. Mr. Savio stood up, bowed 
acknowledgment, solemnly changed his 
seat and was duly irradiated. A theatre 
in which the singer pursues the “spot” 
instead of the reverse is a welcome con- 
tribution to Goonery. 

A little later Mr. Savio was being 
cheered for his Nessun dorma, sung so 
loudly that nobody in Peking or contiguous 
provinces could have been expected to 
sleep a wink. Carmen Lucchetti, the 
Turandot, and, on the preceding night, 
Roberto Turrini (Don Alvaro) were 
cheered or determinedly clapped for 
much the same reason: bigness and 
confidence of voice. 

Here we come to the main point of 
Mr. Gorlinsky’s operation. People rave 
at Drury Lane in understandable and 
healthy reaction against English singing 
(especially tenor singing) on stage and 
platform that is congenitally weedy and 
half strangulated with “good taste.” 
Drury Lane is a symbol of rebellion 
against false musical canons. I therefore 
wish it well. CHARLES REID 


AT THE PLAY 


A_Touch of the Sun (SAVILLE) 
The Potting Shed (GLOBE) 


ERHAPS it is not surprising that 
plays about schoolmasters have a way 
of being good, or at any rate more 
interesting than most; the realities are 
seldom far away, and there is generally 
something more intelligent to talk about 
than bed. The Browning Version and A 
Question of Fact spring to mind, and now 
we have N. C. Hunter’s A Touch of the 





Sun, which gallantly avoids the farce 
inherent in its plot to give us a comedy 
of unusual feeling, an understanding 
study of a pathetic character that is 
beautifully balanced by its own authentic 
humour. 

Mr. Hunter has been bold enough to 
make his hero a prig, and yet forces us to 
like him. Philip Lester, devoted though 
impecunious second master of a small 
school for backward boys, is a tortured 
idealist constitutionally impervious to 
frivolity. He is good, kind and woolly; 
in contrast to his scallywag father, whom 
he patiently supports, he believes in high 
thinking and low living to a degree that 
sadly cramps his attractive wife and 
grown-up children. 

Doomed to another Ilfracombe, the 
Lesters are unexpectedly whisked for 
their holiday by Philip’s successful 
brother to a villa in the south of France, 
and all but Philip blossom. His wife 
finds an admirer and looks ten years 
younger, his children are ecstatic. But 
their father remains a champion wet 
blanket, rejecting all attempts to bring 
him into the party; and suddenly losing 
his temper at the well-oiled idleness he 
despises, he orders his family home, 
where the third act finds them again. 
Grandpapa, having gone to live with the 
brother, has pinched the housemaid and 
been returned for keeps, impenitent. 
Philip’s wife, battered but still faithful, 
is caught out going to London to break 
with her admirer. The long scene 
between her and Philip, beginning in 
bitterness and ending with him dis- 











James Callifer—Joun Gtetcup 








Mrs. Callifer 


traught in the knowledge of his own 
muddled failure, yet given new strength 
by her comfort, has the ring of utter 
truth. A lesser playwright would have 
tried to do more with this act; as it is, 
Mr. Hunter leaves us satisfied. 

This is a touching and sympathetic 
play, acted as it deserves. Michael 
Redgrave does wonders in making us 
sorry for his gauche, stammering, in- 
grown schoolmaster. It is an astonishing 
piece of observation that never steps 
outside an entirely credible character. 
And quietly and very surely Diana 
Wynyard matches it as the wife who 
re-enters her drab cage in no doubt about 
her loyalties. There is an attractive 
performance by Louise Allbritton, the 
good-hearted, worldly American sister- 
in-law, and a splendidly insubordinate 
one by Ronald Squire as grandpapa. 
Vanessa Redgrave (Mr. Redgrave’s 
daughter) makes an immediate impression 
in her first London appearance, being so 
refreshingly. natural that one forgets she 
is acting; and Martin Miller is delightful 
as an impish polyglot millionaire. ‘The 
weak spot that matters seems to me 
Anthony Oliver, miscast and in no way 
suggesting £20,000 a year in industry; 
but the writing falters here. Frith 
Banbury’s production misses nothing, 
even down to the schoolboy’s belt 
supporting Mr. Redgrave’s white trousers. 


After the Hunter play, Graham 
Greene’s The Potting Shed strikes chilly, 
an austere piece of psychological detection 
that pulls its string of suspense fairly 
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{The Potting Shed 
GWEN FFRANGCON-Davies 
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thin, and, its quest resolved, ends in the 
normal dramatic accountancy in which 
personal balance-sheets are quietly totted 


up. 

Why has James Callifer, a middle-aged 
provincial journalist, been  cold- 
shouldered by his dreary rationalist 
family and invited to his father’s death- 
bed only on the whim of a child? Not 
even his mother will say. In his youth 
something had happened too terrible to 
be described. He is a shell of a man, 
without feeling or memory, his marriage 
a failure. A sympathetic psychiatrist can 
get no further than the potting shed, but 
the clue leads to the gardener’s widow 
and to the discovery of a second black 
sheep among the intellectually godless 
Callifers, an uncle who is a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

And then, in a fine scene in his 
presbytery, all the pieces fall together. 
Having been drawn to religion by his 
uncle, and brutally mocked by his father, 
James had hung himself in the shed. 
The gardener had cut him down, 
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REP SELECTION 


Birmingham Rep, Macbeth, to March 
15th. | 

Oxford Playhouse, Pirandello's 
Henry IV, to February 22nd. 

Edinburgh Gateway, All In Good 
Faith, new Scottish drama, to 
February 15th. | 

Theatre Royal, Windsor, Something 
to Hide, new thriller, to 
February 15th. 











apparently completely dead; his uncle 
had prayed over him, offering his own 
faith in exchange, and the result had 
looked too uncomfortably supernatural 
for the Callifers. The old priest has been 
boozing in misery ever since, but now, 
facing their broken lives together over a 
whisky bottle, the two men re-find their 
faith, Mr. Greene rises splendidly to 
this difficult passage. 

In the last act James, his emotions 
unfrozen, is in danger of being certified 
for his joyous belief in the miracle when 
his mother makes her confession. His 
father’s fanatical materialism had been 
shattered by the incident. He had been 
too cowardly to admit it, and for his sake 
she has acted out the fraud. And so 
James is free to begin his second court- 
ship of his wife. 

Skilfully as the play is written, it is not 
altogether persuasive. Why has James 
spent so long in the wilderness without 
pursuing his mystery? Why has his 
uncle made no attempt to get in touch? 
Would any mother, not being a lunatic, 
have behaved so cruelly to a perfectly 
deserving son? Mr. Greene leaves me 
guessing, though as always his question 
marks are interesting. 

Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies makes Mrs. 
Callifer a hard woman at the end of her 
tether, and John Gielgud defines with 
mastery the stages by which James finds 
himself again. The performance that 
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moved and excited me, however, was 
Redmond Phillips’ broken old priest, 
which raised the play to a quite 
different level. Irene Worth has little to 
do as James’s wife, and does it bravely, 
and there is good supporting acting from 
Walter Hudd, Peter Illing and Sarah 
Long—the iast as an intolerable little 
girl ripe for an approved school. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Iceman Cometh (Arts—5/2/58), an 
exciting endurance test: Dinner With 
the Family (New—9/10/57), Anouilh and 
bitters. The Rape of the Belt (Piccadilly 
—18/12/57), a sharp pin in muscular 
heroism. Eric KEown 


AT THE PICTURES 


Witness for the Prosecution 
The Brave One 


HAT to begin with this week? 

Witness for the Prosecution is an 

ingenious puzzle, otherwise quite 
empty, a tour de force by Charles 
Laughton (the story needs a tour de force 
from Marlene Dietrich, but doesn’t get 
it); The Brave One is an hour and a half 
of quite magnificent visual effects and 
brilliant colour photography, wasted on 
an ordinary, unimaginative, characterless 
script acted and directed without dis- 
tinction; I Accuse is the Dreyfus story 
told in the most simple, obvious, slow, 
ham-fisted way; Femmes de Paris is full 
of extremely funny stuff, but they 
advertise it in terms that make you 
ashamed to go to it. There were two 
others; the cliché-ridden script and stock 
characters of one made me leave after 
half an hour, the other bored me con- 
siderably but had an occasional bright bit 
of essentially documentary detail that 
kept me watching. Well? 

I suppose one begins with Witness for 
the Prosecution (Director: Billy Wilder) 
simply because more people have heard 
of it. As one of the few who didn’t 
already know Agatha Christie’s play, I 
should have been a sitting target for the 
surprise ending—and I admit that three 
or four of its elaborately interlocked 
ingenuities did surprise me. But the 
particular one that is made a big dramatic 
fuss of, the first one (I think it is) to be 
revealed, didn’t surprise me at all; and 
the reason is quite simply that the acting 
involved had not been good enough. 
When nine-tenths of the effect of a thing 
depends on ingenuity of construction, one 
should at least be able to expect that 
the lay-figures concerned do their jobs 
efficiently enough to hold up their 
particular bits of it. If they don’t there’s 
nothing left. 

Or rather, there’s one-tenth left. 
Mr. Laughton has the time of his life in 
a part that is a sort of mixture of the 
popular ideas of Churchill and Gilbert 
Harding, and the audience laughs 
delightedly at everything he is given to 








Mayhew—HENryY DANIELL; 
Vole—MarRLENE DIETRICH; 


Robarts—CHARLES LAUGHTON; 


say, including “Shut up!” and (when 
his gorgon nurse has referred to her 
war service) “The Crimean war?” and 


similar gossamer subtleties. Perhaps 
that will be enough for you, too. 
The Brave One (Director: Irving 


Rapper) comes covered with laurels and 
garlands and awards and citations which 
on examination don’t seem to mean very 
much. I note that only one of the 
fifteen mentioned in the handout to the 
press comes from anybody who could be 
described as a critic (the Film Daily’s 
critic), and, more important, that not a 
single one was awarded for the one 
thing for which the film really does 
deserve lavish praise: its superb visual 
quality, the Technicolor CinemaScope 
photography by Jack Cardiff. 

Many of them go to town on the 
film’s “inspirational” value, the way it 
“promotes international understanding” 
and so forth; and one can infer reasons 
quite unconnected with esthetic merit 
behind the vaguely expressed approval 
of such enthusiasts as Parents magazine, 
the Mexican Government, and three or 
four Catholic organizations. Why it 
should have got an Academy Award for 
the “best original motion picture story of 
1956” I cannot imagine. The story is 
simply that a boy makes a pet of a bull 
calf, is upset by the prospect of its being 
killed in the ring, does his best to save 
it, fails, and sees it saved anyway. The 
characters imagined to play out this fable 
have no more depth or interest than is 
immediately conveyed in describing 
them—the boy, his Mexican peasant 
father, the rich ranch-owner, the young 
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Miss Plimsoll—E tsa LANCHESTER; 
Leonard Vole—TYRONE POWER; 


(Witness for the Prosecution 
Christine 

Sir Wilfred 
Janet McKenzie—Una O’CONNOR 


matador, the friendly tramp, and so on. 
All the interest of the piece is visual, from 
the magnificent pictures of the Mexican 
plains and mountains and the conducted 
tour of Mexico City to the action 
sequences in the bull-ring. Like the 
scenery and the animals, the people are 
really there only to be looked at. 


* * * * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Femmes de Paris deserves a word, 
though by calling it that (the original 
French title is Ah! les Belles Bacchantes) 
they are grovelling for that kind of 
audience. True, it is something of a 
“nude show”; but the point of it is fun— 
it is Robert Dhéry’s version of a stage 
revue like the one he had over here last 
year—and a great deal of it is very funny 
indeed, as much about nudity as about 
anything else. This, of course, will upset 
both camps—the vocally anti-nude people 
will be outraged anyway, and the people 
who queue sheepishly for hours to see 
a girl take her clothes off will be 
disconcerted to find they are expected 
to laugh rather than snigger. 

An outstanding new one in London is 
the Indian The Unvanquished, sequel to 
Pather Panchali; more of this next week. 
The Picasso Mystery (29/1/58) continues, 
and that bright farce Blue Murder at 
St. Trinian’s (1/1/58), and Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57). 

Top release: The Bridge on the River 
Kwai (16/10/57), very good indeed. 
Cowboy (5/2/58) is a good, entertaining, 
unusually interesting Western. 

RICHARD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


A Curiosity 


OBODY can deny that 
there are strange and 
memorable wonders to 
be seen on the little screen. I 
shall not easily forget, to take 
one example, my last en- 
counter with an extraordinary 
hotch-potch called Still Con- 
trary (B.B.C.). It was billed as 
“The Programme Women 
Like—Men to See,” although 
I can’t believe the ladies bear 
us quite so much ill-will. The 
session I watched was made up 
of cabaret turns, the Little- 
wood Songsters, the Toppers, 
a pretty girl who had to smile 
at the camera for what seemed 
a count of sixty, a competition, 
and a soprano. ‘The intro- 
ductions were effected by Miss 
Eileen Ascroft, who struck me as being 
understandably ill-at-ease and said she 
wasn’t going to do the job any more, as 
she had to go to Canada. She also had a 
brief chat with the pretty girl about some 
hem-lines, in the course of which they 
reached the breath-taking conclusion that 
short skirts are all right for women with 
nice legs. One of the cabaret turns was 
a gentleman milliner who pranced about 
making idiot hats on the head of a model. 
One hat sprouted a tree, which gave rise 
to the witty climax of the act, when the 
milliner put on his own head a hat in the 
form of a dog, and the dog raised one 
dear little hind-leg to the tree. The 
milliner then did the splits and turned a 
cartwheel, and a great sadness came over 
me. Even for the person who likes this 
sort of thing (there may be one, some- 
where) I can’t believe it need be quite so 
frantically twee. 


I suspect that Early to Braden is in 


(Early to Braden 


BERNARD BRADEN AND BaBy 


danger of falling into a decline, despite 
the drollery of Mr. Unwin and the in- 
defatigability of the Mr. Allen who, 
according to the credits, writes the ad libs: 
and I think I know the reason why. 
Those tedious skits on the Dragnet type 
of show are repetitive, and not nearly 
sharp enough. I hope by now they have 
been dropped, because Early to Braden 
is not the kind of entertainment we can 
afford to have turn limp on us. 

On the whole, I feel that native 
television humour is in a pretty healthy 
state. Apart from Braden we have some 
very talented clowns indeed, and among 


them I would rate Benny Hill as one of 


the funniest men in the business. I recall 
with great pleasure his 
To-night and Six-Five Special—although 
I admit that such satire is essentially 
parochial. The world, after all, is not 
entirely composed of other people’s 
television shows. 


versions of 
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Some weeks ago a reader of 
TV Times asked why so many, 
TV plays have to do with 
crime and detectives. I can 
supply two answers. First, so 
many plays are used up by 
this all-devouring medium that 
original stories are hard to 
come by, with the result that 
harassed playwrights are forced 
to fall back over and over 
again on murder as a subject, 
A murder investigation forms 
a simple basic plot that is 
always ready to hand, and can 
be dressed up to look a little 
different each time. Second, 
serious crime, when treated 
as light entertainment, is still 
extraordinarily popular. 

The serial called The Man 
Who Sold Death (ABC) is a 
splendid, old-fashioned, out- 
and-out murder thriller, in 
which we know the identity 
of the fiendish killer, and can hardly wait 
to see him make his inevitable, fatal 
mistake. Pure hokum, but compelling 
entertainment—and mercifully without 
any of those scenes of futile padding 
involving wildly improbable fisticuffs. 
Edward Chapman is as solid as a rock, 
and I suspect he is hugely enjoying 
himself as a thorough-going scoundrel 
of whom Edgar Wallace would have 
rightly approved. Henry TURTON 





& & 


‘Actress Betsy Drake . . . is back in town 
after a week’s holiday on Aristotle Onassis’s 
yacht at Monte Carlo ... Did she see the 
Rainers? ... ‘Yes, we went over to the 
palace one day for afternoon tea. The 
Onassis’s came with us There’s no 
truth in the stories that they aren’t speaking 
to Prince Rainer’ .’—News Chronicle 


No side with them 
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